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\ONCEIVING that my brethren would not think me deficient 
in the proper phraſeology of my profeſſion, I have avoided tho 


uſing of ſea- language as much as poſſible in the following Addreſs, 
in order to render it more intelligible to thoſe who do not under. 
ſtand that diale&t; and ſenſible that many will, nevertheleſs, be 
unable to comprehend ſeveral articles, I ſhall proceed to a brief ex- 


planation of the moſt material of thoſe technical Phraſes which | 


could not well be avoided. 


The BOWSPRIT of a ſhip is a large, how! piece of fir timber, or : | 


18 5 "3 reſting ſlopeways on the head of her main-ſtem, and pro- 
jecting a conſiderabie way beyond it. To it the fore and foretop- 
maſt-ſtays are faſtened; and it carries, with the jib-boom, four 5 
| fails, viz. the foreitayſail, jib, ſpritſail, and ſpritſail-topſail. 


The MASTS are nine in number; they are denominated - 


main, or mizzen, according as they are ſituated between the head _ 
and the ſtern of the ſhip; and they are called lower, top, or top- _ 

_ gallant, with regard to their order upwards: thus the three lower 
maſts are, the foremaſt, mainmaſt, and mizenmaſt: the next in 
order are, the foretopmaſt, maintopmalt, and mizentopmalt ; and 
the third or uppermoſt order conſiſts of the fore, main, and mizen,. f 

1 topgallantmaſts. Each of the nine maſts has a yard to which the 
| fail is bent or faſtened, and both yard and fail go by the proper 


name of that maſt which carries It, W the fore · matt, To fore 
yard, the fore- ſail, &c. 


TACRKRS AND SHEETS are fans ropes faſtened to as 3 


corners, or clues, of the mainſail and foreſail, which, by coming 
don to the ſides of the ſhip, muſt be hauled forwards, or aft (to- 
wards the ſtern) as the different ſituations of the wind may require: 
the tacks ſerve to confine them forwards, and the ſheets act the 
contrary way. The clues, or lower corners, of the topſails and top- 
oP gallantſails have ſheets only; becauſe the ends of the yards, to which _ 
they are hauled down, go forwards or aft, as well as thole of the 


yards to which the ſails are bent. The lower yards ſerve to ſpread 


tine lower part of the topſails; and the topſail-yards anſwer the 
ſame purpole for the topgallantſails, Topfails and topgallantſails 
are (aid to be ſheeted home, when their clues are hauled cloſe to 


thoſe blocks, or pullies, through which their ſheets paſs ; but they” 


are not ſaid to be /et, until the yards, to which their heads are 
vent, are hoiſted up by their kalyards : then they become properly 
| ſpread, both in their breadth and depth. As lower-yards are not 


= hoiſted ans lowered, as topſail and 8 are, a mainſail | 


A 2 1 | 5 or 


nmr as fg {oe ZI > 


(4) : 


or a foreſail 3 1s 2 by letting go the ropes which haul up and con- 
fine their lower parts to the yard, and trimming them with the 
tacks and ſheets, accofding to the ſituation of the wind. When a 
topſail or a topgallantſail is ſaid to be wp, the meaning is, that it 
is et; but when a mainſail or a foreſail is ſaid to be up, the 
meaning is, that it is net ſet. Again, when a mainſail, or foreſail, 
being ſet, is to be hauled up to the yard, it is proper to uſe the 
word Haul, but with reſpect to a topſail, or a topgallantſail, the 
word clue, inſtead of haul, ought to be uſed; it is as Improper | 
do ſay haul up a pon or a 1 hen, as to bd clue up a main- 5 
e ail, or a foreſail. 3 . 
REEFS are Was portions of the als, from their heads aw; 
5 Hard: which may be tied up to the yards in order to reduce the fize 
of the ſails, when there is too much wind for car rying them whole. 
In the topſails there are generally three reefs; and in the top- 
| gallantſails and courſes one: the courſes are never reefed unleſs it 
blous very hard, and then the yards muſt be lowered in propor- 
tion to the depth of the reef. When topſails are ſaid to be reefed, 


without mentioning what reef, the firſt only is to be underſtood 3 


and, when they are ſaid to be cloſe reefed, it ri that all the 5 
reefs are taken inn : 
BRACEs are ropes rebvyed ret biocks at 16 or of the PONY > 
in order to haul them forwards, or aft, as need may require; „ 
racks and ſheets are, as before explained, intended to keep the _ 
lower parts of the mainſail and foreſail parallel to their e - 


N when properly trimmed by their braces. 


5 BOWLINES are ropes fixed to the leeches, or ſide edges, of the 5 
5 tails, in order to keep them forward, ſo that the wind may blow 5 
more fully into them when the ſhip goes cloſe hauled. N : 
STANDING RIGGING is fixed for the ſecurity 'of the maſts, 
and it includes all the fays, ſhroudt, and bachſiays; the ſhrouds, 
equally divided on each fide, prevent the maſts from going either : 
to one fide or the other; and the backſtays, being fixed pretty far 
aft, are intended to ſecure them from going either ſideways or . 
5 forward, # | 
The ST ARBO ARD ſide of a hip i is the Holt gde; and the 5 
LARBOARD is the lefr. Right A-HEAD of a ſhip, is directly | 
before her; right A-STERN, 1s directly behind her; to be on her 
| BEAM, is to be a-breaſt of her on either ſide; to be on her BOW, 
5 Is to be midway between right a-head and her beam ; and to be 
on her QUARTER, is to be midway between her beam and right. 
a. lern. The whole compals being divided into thirty-two points, 
| there are ſixteen on each fide the ſhip; and theſe are again ſub- 


divided into eight beſore, and eight a-bajt the beam. When 


any thing 1s ſaid to be one, two, or three points on a ſhip's bow, 
E . —— e 
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1 755 4 . quatter, the- e is Lis her bead or r ſtern; 15 
5 | 17 it be exactly four points, it is then right on the bow, or on the — * 5 1 
> 5 quarter; and if more than four, it is counted one, two, or three 9 þ 
3 points before or a-baft the ſtarboard, or the larboard beam. 1 
7 When the wind blows on one ſide of the ſhip, the diſtinguiſhing | | 1 J 
95 Vords flarboard and larboard are frequently changed into thoſe of bail 
A Weather and lee; hence TO WINDWARD, is on the weather _\ 
54 ade; and TO LEEWARD, is on the lee fide of the ſhip, cc. 
= When a ſhip. 1s going cloſe hauled, the words ſtarboard and lar- . 
931 board are ſeldom uſed. In ſpeaking to the helmſman, and in W 1.4! 
A all ſuch caſes as the word larboard, if uſed, would immediat . 1 e 
| : follow the prepoſition TO, the word PORT is always ſub- - Wy. 
10 ſtituted. Port your helm, the hip tacked to port, ſhe comes round to 4 11065 
15 _ port, ſhe heels, or leans, to port, &c. A ſhip is ſaid to be on the ſtar- wet” 
ml board or the larboard tack, when ſhe is going cloſe hauled, or ak 
5 3 nearly ſo, with the wind on the ſtarboard or the larboard fide. To be | 12 5 
5 CLOSE HAULED, is to go ſo near to the wind that it bar ely blows _ : > 1 
0 into the ſails ſo as to impel her forwards : ſhips cloſe hauled ſhould > 14" 
E lay within fix points of the wind; in other words, the fails ſhould bee © 
© trimmed in ſuch a manner as to continue fall, when the wind is 


F brought two points before the beam. — The following expreſſions : 
| "- 66 all ſynonymous, Viz. by the wind, hugging the wind, cloſe to the 3 
, d ewind, and cloſe hauled. When a ſhip i is laid to haul her wind, it 
|: imjplies that ſhe had been going large or from it; and when ſhe is 
. ſaid to keep her wind, the meaning is, that ſhe continues to go cloſe 5 
5 hauled. Bear down, or edge down, is to go towards ſome object 9 
leeward; to bear away, is to go away large, or from the wind; 
and the terms bore up, and edged away, are generally uſed to ex- : 
_ preſs a ſhip's having pus from the wind 3 in order to avoid: ſome- | 
thing that was a-head. TD | _ 
A ſhip CHANGES HER TACK has; from going cloſe Bude! $ 
with the wind on one fide, ſhe turns round ſo as to go cloſe hauled, 
| vor nearly fo, with the wind on the contrary fide ; and this change 
1 N is effected, either by tacking, or by wearing. To tack, or flay a 
ſhip, is to turn her head round againſt the wing; and therefore it 
requires, that there be a pretty good breeze of wind, that the ſea 


be tolerably ſmooth, and that all, or moſt of her plain ſails be ſet. 5 - ; mo. 
When the helm js put a-lee (to the lee fide) the action of the head- b — oF: 8 
ſails are taken off for the moment, in order that the helm and _— 4 Iihs 5 
aſter-ſails may bring her head more quickly to the wind. As 1978 
her head comes to the wind ſhe loſes her head- -way, or forward | e 
motion, the after-ſails are becalmed, and the helm very ſoon | h 
loſes its power: but the head-ſails having taken a-back, i, e. the | 1 818 
wind blows upon the foreſide of them, they, by their oblique die! TT: 
= rection, force her dend to continue its motion round. When gar q * 10 5 
| | | | win 'T. RB 
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| wind i is right 4 or - nearly ſo, the after-ſails, being then be- 55 
calmed by the foreſail and foretopſail, are hauled round by the 
braces and bowlines, and properly trimmed; as ſoon as her head 
has croſſed the line of the wind, the foreſtayſail and jib are made 
to act; and when her head has gone ſo far round as to bring the 
wind to blow into, or fil the after-ſails, the head- ſails are alfo 
| hauled round and trimmed : the tacking buſineſs is then com- 
| pleted, and the ſhip is again under the command of her helm.— © 
A ſhipis ſaid to miſs flays when her head, inftead of paſſing the 
- wind-line, comes back again; this is generally owing to the rough- 
| neſs of the ſea, the want of a ſufficient quantity of wind, or of pro- 
per ſail; and it ſometimes happens through the A 90%; rs of ” 
2 the ound officer, who is then ſaid to have balked the Ship. 


WEARING, as to its manner, is juſt the reverſe of tacking: 


| | performing it, the helm 1s put a. weather, inſtead of a-lee ; and Pa 7 
Action of the after-ſails are in ſome meaſure taken off, in 1 | | | I 
| the head-ſails may more quickly turn her head away from the 
wind. In this operation, the helm, inſtead of loſing its command- 
ing power, acquires more, by the increaſed velocity of the ſhip: 
when ſhe is right before the wind, the after-ſails ſhould be trimmed _ 
| - a8 quick as poflible, and the head-fails ſhould follow as ſhe comes 
to the wind on the intended rack. As a ſhip in wearing, however 
| Little Cail ſhe may have ſet, is always under the command of her 
helm, ſhe may be ſtopped in any part of her curvilinear movement, 
zin order to go clear of any ſhip that may happen t to be i in her 21. . 
: or to give more time for trimming her ſails. _ - 
A ſhip is ſaid to WORK, TURN, or PLY TO-WINDWARD, : 
when ſhe goes cloſe hauled on each tack alternately ; and as ſhips 
_ generally lay within fix points of the wind cloſe hauled, they will 
Continue to gain to-windward whilſt they make leſs than two points = 
lee-way.—LEE- -WAY is the difference between that point of the 5 
compaſs on which the ſhip lays when cloſe hauled, and that on 
| which ſhe actually proceeds; and it is more or leſs, in proportion to 
the quantity of the wind, the fail that is ſet, and the ſtate of the 
fea. In order to render this more plain, I ſhall ſuppoſe a ſhip, 
with the wind at weſt, wanting to get to a place which lies 
ao males directly to-windward, and that, by trimming her ſails 
properly, ſne can lay within ſix points of the wind: in that caſe —_ 
may accompliſh her deſign by ſtanding, or going, about three miles 
and à half on each tack, provided that ſhe makes no more than half © 
2 point lee- way; if ſhe makes one point lee-way, ſhe muſt go five. 
miles on each tack ; if ſhe makes a point and a half les-way, ſhe 
will be obliged to go ten miles on each rack ; and if ſhe makes fa | 


points lee-way, ſhe cannot fetch any 8 to it on either tack; 


l becauſe, though ſhe will lay ſouth- ſouth- eb on the ſtar board t 
| and 
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= 4 north-north-weſt on the lirhoard, the two points lee-way an 

3 | occaſion her going South one way, and North the other, which will 
only be going backwards and forwards upon the ſame line. The 
lee · way is pretty accurately known by obſerving the ſhip's wake, or 
path which ſhe leaves behind in paſſing through the water; it will 
always ſhew, when the ſhip is ſteered ſteady, whether ſhe goes ſtraight. 

forwards, or is forced by the wind and waves, to leeward of that 

| line. To be IN THE WAKE of a ſhip, is to be right a- ſtern of 
her; which is eaſily known by her maſts being in one, or in a line 
with each other, when viewed from the ſhip that is in her wake. — 

To LAY UP for any thing, is to point at it when cloſe hauled: 

To FETCH a thing, is to get ſo far to-windward as to reach it 


x Cloſe hauled : and to WEATHER any thing, is to go to-windward — ( my | 
4 oft. WEATHER-GAGE, is the ſtate of being to-windward: and 1 j 4105 
E| to make A COURSE GOOD, is either to go without making any lee® 1 
. way, which is ſeldom the caſe at ſea, or it is the courſe ſhe actually 5 1 
. makes when lee - way is allowed. When the motion of one ſhip cloſe _— 
£1 f | hauled, reſpects that of another in the ſame predicament, lee-way PH " 
5 need not be regarded ; for as both may be ſuppoſed equal in theiv 7% 
 lee-way, every relative conſequence will be the ſame as though they = ö * tt 
went ftraight forward. To render any courſe properly and full 1 
made good, or true, there is another allowance neceſſary, namely, _ 0 5 7 
the VARIATION of the Compaſs; it is ſometimes to be added to, f MP 
= and at other times ſubtracted from, the lee-way, according as the 45 1 
| former is eaft or weft, and the ſhip is on the farboard, or on the 1 
larboard tack. In the Britiſh Channel the variation has been weſler=. wa; . 
9, increaſing, for many years, viz. from 1660, and is now near Ls 12 5 
| two points, or about twenty-two degrees that is, the magnetic 416 * 
north, or that which attracts the needle, is now to points to the e 
weſtward of the true north point of the world: hence the needle, |»), 
when acting properly, will point about twenty-two degrees weſt of No "n f 
the true north; and the north-north-eaft point of the Mariner 5 5 . 
compaſcs, will repreſent the true north point. Mo JI 
| To be in A LINE OF BATTLE A-HEAD A CABLE'S „ 
1 LENGTH ASUNDER, is to be formed in the wake of their leaders, nnd 
att the diſtance of two hundred yards from each other. 1 
A ſhip is ſaid to be LAYING-TO, when ſhe lays driving to lee- 8 Ln : 5 5 
wird with her helm a- lee; and the quantity and direction of her © i ys \ 
drift will always be according to the quantity of the wind, tze 115 5 
ſwell, and the fail the is under. The direction of a ſhip's drift, in £ : 0 1 
laying-to, is generally from the lee - bow to two points before _ | | Th b 
beam; or, in other words, from four to ſix points to leeward of _ 
that on which ſhe lays with her head: a ſhip's head, in laying-to, 1 1 
continues nearly the ſame as though ſhe were going cloſe hauled. If = % TER 
A ir laute without any fail, Which 1 in ſea language! is called TRY es 9 "i Þ 
— 10 l 


(8) 


ING A- HULL, ſhe will make about ſeven pointy Jee-way, or defied. 
only one point before the lee-beam. If a ſhip lays-· to under her 


topſails, which is generally the caſe iz baitle, or when they wait 


for any thing, the main or the foretopſail is laid a-back, or to the 2 
maſt ; i. e. the yards are braced ſo that the wind, by blowing upon 
the fore-part of the fail, blows it back againſt the maſt, — 


 BROUGHT-TO, is the act of laying a ſhip to: but to COME. To, 


zs to come to an anchor: and to GET W . Is to get ; 


under ſail after laying at anchor. 


To SET UP A SHIP'S RIGGING, is to otighten has . PRE 7 
and backſlays by the help of pullies.— CHANNEL CHAIN- 
' PLATES, are ſtrong iron chains and plates bolted to the ſides of 


= the ſhip, to which the lower fhrouds and topmaſt- -backflays 
_ faſtened. —A BULK. HEAD, is a e 1 acroſs from : 


one ſide of a ſhip to the other. 


The LOG is a ſmall piece of thin board of a Weires form, i 
3 loalled 1 in the circular fide with lead ſufficient to make it ſwim up- 
right in the water, in order to prevent its following the ſhip whilſt 
In that poſition : to this the log- line is faſtened, which being " St 
Vvuoided into equal portions, called knots, each knot bearing the ſame _ 
_ proportion to a mile, that the glaſs by which it is hove does to an 
hour, it follows that, ſo many knots as the ſhip runs from the 
log, during the running of the glaſs, ſo many miles ſhe is deemed _ 
| to goin an hour. By. ſtopping the line and giving it a ſmart jerk, a 
peg is pulled out of one corner of the log, it then Tm flat * 


the water and is hauled in with eaſe. 


The MARINER'S COMPASS is . into cite two Pointe, 5 


Po eight of which are well known, viz. the four cardinals, North, Eaſt, 


South, and Weſt ; with their intermediates, north-eaſt, ſouth-eaſt, 
ſouth-weſt, and north-weſt, The ſpaces between theſe eight are 
again biſected, or divided into two equal parts, by the following 
points, viz, north-north-eaſt, eaſt-north-eaſt, eaſt-ſouth-eaſt, ſouth- _ 
. W.—W.N. W.—and N. N. W. The 
ſituations of theſe eight are clearly expreſſed by their ſeveral deno- 
minations; north-north-eaſt is that point which is midway be- 
tween the north and the north- eaſt; the eaſt- north-eaſt, is that 
' which is equidiſtant from the eaſt and the north-eaſt; and ſo on 
with all the others of this claſs. Again, the ſpaces between the 
fore- mentioned ſixteen points, are each divided into two equal 
. Parts by other ſixteen, which are all diſtinguiſhed by the prepoſi- 
tion BY, namely, north and by eaſt, north-eaſt and by north, north- 
| _ eaſt and byeaſt, eaſt and by north, and ſo on. The latter ſixteen are 
| thoſe points which are next on each ſide of the firſt eight, and may 
be more eafily underſtood by expreſſing them thus, north a point 


ſouth-eaſt, S. S. W. W. 5 


; eaſterly, north- -eaft a point northerly, north- eaſt a point eafterly, eaſt : A 
Lee. northerl 92 and ſo on through all the fimilar * 
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ro THE 
Hon. Kamin "AveUsrus Repeal 


SIR, 


commander in chief of the Britiſh cet, on the £ 
2th 5 4000 28th of July laſt, is duly conſidered, you will 
naturally ſuppoſe that your fellow-ſubjeQs, in general, ; 
muſt think themſelves greatly intereſted ; and that ſeve- 
ral of thoſe who have been bred to the ſea, will form 
: their own opinion on the premiſes, I noe | 5 
As one of the latter claſs, I beg leave to ny, that I . 
always thought your official letter contained a very un- 
ſatis factory account of the engagement; and, conſider- 


HEN the late enquiry into your conduQ, as 5 


ing our fleet to have been ſuperior to that of the enemy, 
N could not avoid thinking that more might have been 


done. Under this perſuaſion, I not only converſed oc : 
cafionally on the ſubject, but even ſtood forth publicly 
againſt two authors who had exhibited ſentiments very 
different from thoſe I profeſſed, Having no other infor- 
mation than what the Britiſh and French Gazettes af- 
torded me, the one defedtive and the other fallacious, 1 
was in hopes of obtaining a more ſatisfactory account of 


- the matters in queſtion; but in this I was much wil: 


taken: my opponents remained ſilent, and my expecta- 
tions were fruſtrated. In this ſituation of things 3 the 


firſt efforts of your friends were, according to an inva- 
tiable rule with the minority, Cirected againſt admini- 
B tration: - 
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* known to many, very many perſons, That when you 


conſidered the judgment, the known fill, T ind the 


* bravery of the vice-admiral, you had thou ght no more 


« 


8 


"£6 


1 


Heston: : your want of ſucceſs againſt the enemy Was 


charged to the nature of your inſtructions; and thoſe 
very hands, which had formerly been repreſented as have. 
Ing nobly diſdained to wear the miniſterial chain, were 
then ſaid to have been ſhamefully tied up. —Here, how- 


ever, the important matter did not reſt long. 


In the General Advertiſer of the 15th of October, Sir . 
Hugh Palliſer was charged with having been the cauſe 
of your not re · attacking the French fleet in the afternoon 

of the 27th of July laſt; and, on the sth of November, 

Sir Hugh's letter, with an annexed account of the tranſ= _ 
actions of that day, appeared i in the Morning Poſt, be 

apparent defign of this publication was, to repel e 

above news- paper attack; ; and it threw much new light RE 

= ol the ſubject. In conſequence of this letter you. de. 
dlareqd, to the firſt lord of the Admiralty, that you never 5 

would go to ſea again with the vice-admiral : your mi- 
5 nority friends i in the two houſes took an active part in 
the buſinefs ; they urged the neceſſity of an immediate 
inquiry; and, on the 2d of December, a minority mem- 
ber * of the houſe of commons, weare told, called upon 
. you, and the vice-admiral, to © afford the houſe ſome 
3 88 ſatisfaction relative to the affair off Breſt on the 27th 
<« of July laſt,” Being thus called upon, you was ſaid 

to have declared, „ That the ſignal for the vice- admi- 0 

ral to bear down: into the V iftory” J wake, in order . «as 


* re-attack the French fleet, was up from three in the 


afternoon till eight at night; 3 and chat it was a matter 


about it; that you had, in your diſpatches to the Ad- 


* The honourable Temple I uttrel. 


66 tion, 


miralty, ſpoken i in terms of approbation of the vice- 
admiral $ conduct: that was your account of the ac 
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t tion, Sad having given it under your bind, it was not. 14 1 


1 <« likely that you ſhould inne any thing i in * | 
= de th it, = 
5 ee This, Sir, v was directly charging the vice- admiral, not 1 
= | only with diſobedience of your orders, but alſo with be= — _ 
ing the cauſe of your not re- attacking the French fleet?” 
and it is no wonder that Sir Hugh could not remain eaſy 
= under lo heavy a charge, ; It ſeems, however, that you 
= was. miſtaken i in ſaying, that the ſignal for the vice-admi- —_— 
ral to come into the Victory's wake, was up from three. Fr "itt 
"a the afternoon till eight at night; for, according to the 
evidence of the c captain and the purſer of the repeating -- 2 
TO. frigate, it was not hoiſted until twenty four minutes pof 6 1 Wt 
three, and continued flying only ſix minutes; it was 
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_ hauled down at thirty minutes paſt three, and 1 was not 1 


1 _ hoiſted again until: pirtecn minutes after fix. This, Sir, e wr. 
A defer ves a ſerious conſideration ; but I ſha I proceed V 9 
. what appears to be ſtil [1 more miteril⸗ Although the e 1 


very intention of government, in equipping and ſending ä 
cout that formidable fleet under your command, Was, „ 5 
cording. to the above account, dle fe ated by the di ſobedi- . 1 
. of Sir Hugh Palliſer, yet, aſtoniſhing to tell! when : 14 ˙2 


you conſidered the judgme wt the known ill, and the RE 
| . bravery of the vice. admiral, you thought no more about rg 1 
; it. The moſt liberal conftri tion that 1 can put upon ; 


this part of your cond Fuck is, to ſuppoſe the patriat to have 5 
be en loſt. in the friend; but here the ve: bal meſſage „ 8 
which you ſent to the earl of Sandwich, by captain = 
FARO with your fablequent explanation of its ob- 


£ „ ec Give my . to Lord Ne 1 tell him I lg | 
more to ſay to him than 1 think is proper to put in my public jet- 
a ter; and, if it is his Lordſhip's pleaſare to alk me any queſtion, I 
"<a ready to wait on him.” Captain Faulknor ſaid, he deli- 
vered this meſſage twice to Lord Sandwich : and the admiral told 
the court, that a complaint againſt vir Hugh Falliſer, for diſobe- 
dience of his orders, was its object! 
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Jed, Rares me in the face! To praiſe the e 
publicly, and, at the ſame time, to endeavour to accuſe 


him privately, is _ ds peak to Ay idea of 
friendſhip. *. 


On the oth by December, Bir Hogh Palliſer exhibited 


Wis charge againſt you, at the Admiralty, for miſconduct 


and neglect of duty; and, after trial, you was honour- 


5 ably acquitted on the Iith of February. However 1 may 
have differed in my opinion, with reſpect to ſome of the 
; facts which appeared in the courſe of your intereſting | 
trial, I forbore the publication of my ſentiments, from 
= M perſuaſion that little good could be expected to flow, D 
from any further agitation of that lubject. But, alas ! 
85 the late behaviour of the patriotic party has greatly ex- ” 

| ceeded the bounds of moderation and decency ;; 5 and, in my 
opinion, it calls for the ſerious attention of every real 
friend to Britain. Not contented with the honourable . 
” acquittal of their minority friend, the houſes of parlia- 
ment were moved for addreſſes of thanks; and the public, 
1 many inſtances, have been forcibly required to regard 


you as wee you'': were ſomewhat ſuperior to human 
5 rank. | | | 


Much has been faid aint that gentleman. * PEER op- 


. poſed the motion for an addreſs of thanks in the houſe 5 


of commons; but, in my opinion, he acted as became a 
truly independent Britiſh ſenator. Uninfluenced by party, 


and regardleſs of adverſe numbers, he honeſtly followed 


. the dictates of his conſcience; he exhibited a conduct : 
N worthy the imitation of all his fellow-members ; and he 


deſerves to be highly applauded. Fall down Ae: worſhip, 
was once the impious command of an Aſſyrian monarch 


to his Chaldean llaves : but ſhall the freeſt and beſt con- 


N ſtituted re on earth, become the dupes of an unprin- 
70 cipled faction? 


or ſhall. they bow the Ftnce to the Ba ral 


„Mr. John Strutt, one of the members for Malden i in Eſex. 
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OL 
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of any political party ? God forbid that we ſhould ever 


ſo far forget our privileges and our duty. — May we ever 
conſider ourſelves as the ſubjects of a Prince who delights 


in the freedom and happineſs of his people; may we ſpurn 
at every unjuſt claim of our arbitrary fellow- ſubjects ; ; and 


may we, on every occaſion, act worthy of our r characters - 


as Britons, and as men. 


Although, Sir, I can no more queſtion your attach- GE 
ment to the minority, than I can doubt of my own . 
iſtence, yet IT am very far from thinking that you ought ” 
to be cenſured for the conduct of your friends, or for the = 
late wanton behaviour of ſome of the populace, on your d 
account. ; Be aſſured, Sir, that . have 8 much better 
| opinion of you, than to ſuppoſe you capable either of ap- 

proving of all that has been done by the former, or of 

abetting the latter in their exceſſes. I can truly ſay, 1 
expected that much would have been done by our grand _ 

. fleet under your direction: : 1 had long entertained a hich 
opinion of your abilities as a naval officer z and, ſince 5 
: the engagement, 1 have often lamented the poor account 
f you gave of the enemy” 8 fleet. The nation, at that june 
2 ture, ſeemed. to be in ſo critical a ſituation, that I was _ 
utterly incapable of reprefling my anxiety. Whether we 
are now ſecure from that danger, which then ſeemed to 
threaten us, I will not take upon me to ſay; but, as a - 
great maritime kiogdom, 1 think we have ſome reaſon to = 
fear the conſequence of our late conduct towards you. 


As ſo much honour has been conferred, where fo little 


| ſeems. to have been done to deſerve it, we muſt naturally 5 
conclude, t that future encouragement will be conſiderably | 


im paired. 


1 have attentively peruſed your defence, with the intro- 
dactory matter, and, as I apprehend it to be queſtionable 
in many particulars, I ſhall take the liberty to offer a 
fow remarks e on | the ſubject, T mean, Sir, to view the 
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important matters, to which it relates, with a ſeamar' 6 
„ and, in doing ſo, I wiſh to manifeſt that reſpect 
which is juſtly due to your birth, to your rank as a naval 


officer, and to the ſeveral ſervices which you rendered | 
your country in the courſe of the laſt war. 


In the introduction to your defence, you ſay, ce lf 
every ſubordinate officer can ſet up his judgment againſt 


cc that of his commander in chief; and er N 5 
| © months of inſidious ſilence, call him to trial, 


when- | 


ever he thinks it uſeful for clearing away imputations . + 


. 


© on himſelf, or in order to get the ſtart of a regular 
charge, which he apprehends may poſſibly be brought. 


on his own conduct, there can be no ſervice.” 


bs readily grant, Sir, that no ſubordinate officer ought 


1 ſet up his judgment againſt that of his commander i in . 
chief, ſo as to hinder or impede the exerciſe of his official . 

| power; but, ſurely, the latter may afterwards be called 

to an account by the former; ; and if a ſubordinate officer 5 
He be convinced that his ſuperior has acted highly unworthy 5 

= 3 the truſt repoſed i in him, It 1s his duty, as a member 

of the community, and as a ſervant. of the public, to | 
bring him to juſtice, _ | However juſt. your charge, con- 
5 cerning ſeveral months of inſidious filence, may be, I am 


1 perſuaded that it falls with accumulated weight on vour- 
= elt. hut more of this hereafter, 


1 cannot conceive how Sir Hugh Pall; ſer, by bringing 5 


: you to trial, could expect to clear away imputations on 
himſelf: nor do I believe. that it was nis intereſt to get | 


the ſtart of any regular charge, which he might appre- 
hend to have been medite ted againſt his own. conduct. or: 


he really knew himſelf to have been guilty of diſobedience 
of orders, he muſt alſo have known that his crimination 


: would neceſſarily be involved i in your trial; and that you 
would be juſtly entitled to plead it in your defence, 1 
contder the right of a ſubordinate officer to arraign the 


conduct 
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: « that judgment which my officer, in order to depreciate | 
| t 


1 
88 and according to the evident neceflity of the caſe, called 


( 
cc 
K 
: « if true, muſt be apparent to a very ordinary obſerva- 
BE | 
cc being aſked, refuſe to declare his free ſentiments of tht -- 
66 


e 


71 


= Wed of his ſuperior, as baving a tendency to promote 
the public ſervice z and I am clearly of opinion, that no 
irregular imputation, thrown out by the latter, ought to 
prejudice the former in the proſecution of a charge! le- 
gally exhibited ; more eſpecially when the ſupreme in 


f command has been previouily called upon to ſubſtantiate - 
his accuſation by a legal proceſs. 


In your examination (ſaid you to the court) i nto 


my {kill and to eriminate my conduct, has thought 
proper to ſet up againſt mine, you have very wiſely, 


for the obſervations and ſentiments of all the officers 5 
cc 


c have been brought before you by the proſecutor, I 
take it for granted, you will follow the ſame courſe 
with thoſe that * ſhall produce, — am aſtoniſhed, that, . 
; when an officer is accuſed by another of crimes, which, 


tion and underſtanding, that any witneſs ſhould, on 


manner in which the matters to which he depoſes have 


= ce appeared to him: I never wiſhed that any gentleman 
00 


ſhould withhold that part of his evidence from tender= | 
neſs to me ; ; what motives the accuſer had for object- I 


7% ing to it, he knows, The plaineſt and fulleſt ſpeak- 
60 ing i 1s beſt for a good cauſe. The manifeſt view and 


5 intention that things are done with, conſtitute their 


c crime or merit. The intentions are inſeparably con- 


0 nected with the acts; 
66 


and a detail of military or naval 5 
operations, wholly ſeparated from their deſign, will be 


. Lid nonſenſe,” 


Although I am far from wiſhing to find Rult with 1 


any who were concerned in your important trial, 1 think 
it my duty to ſay, that! differ much in my opinion from 


tome 


© who have ſerved | in the late engagement: : ſo far as they ; 
cc 


TYY 


ſome of ” EY In matters of fat I wiſh to credit every 
ſpeaker ; but, in matter of mere opinion, I am reſolved 


10 judge for myſelf. As a Briton, I conceive 1 am 


fully entitled; and, as a ſeaman, I think myſelf. in | 
| ſome degree qualified to form my opinion on the facts | 
adduced, without regarding that of the accuſer, the ac- 1 
cuſed, the witneſſes, or the court, : . 
Ik the court really employed themſelves i in the exa- 
| lation of that judgment, which your accuſer thought 
proper to ſet up againſt your's, I cannot avoid thinking 5 
that they miſtook the true object of their i inquiry. "The ---- 
- buſineſs of the court, Sir, Ti miſtake not, was to exa- ” 
mine into your conduct ; and to ſee whether it correſ. 
ponded with all, or with any of the charges exhibited 
f by your accuſer. The court, certainly, acted very wiſely : 
20: collecting the obſervations of the ſeveral wineſſes; but 
1 cannot ſee either wiſdom. in, or neceſſity for, their 8 
ſtrenuous endeavours to obtain the ſentiments of all the | 5 
_ officers who ſerved in the late engagement, 5 
Jou have thought proper to expreſs your aſtoniſhment, 
that any officer ſhould have refuſed to declare his free 
ſentiments of the manner in which the matters, to 
which he had ſworn, appeared to him ; | becauſe the MN 
Crimes of which you had been accuſed, muſt, ir true, 
| have been apparent toa very ordinary obſervation. and 
underſtanding. In my opinion, Sir, every witneſs was 
bound by his oath. to declare the manner in which 
8 the ſeveral matters or Fats, reſpecting the charge, . 
peared to him: but I am aſtoniſhed to find that many of 
them have been preſſed to deliver their opinions; even ſuch 
opinions as had a direct & tenders to acquit, or to criminate | 
the perſon accuſed! 
The plaineft and fulleſt ſpeaking i is ſurely beſt for a 
good cauſe ; and I readily g grant that the manifeſt view _ 
and intention that things are done with, conſtitute their 


5 crime 


9922 


2-57: 


 erime or their merit. But who.” Sir, are to judge ok 
the matters in qiichtion ? The witneſſes are to inform 
the court what things were done; and the court is to 
judge of their criminality or their merit, That the in- 
tentions are inſeparably connected with the acts, in order 
to conſtitute them criminal or praiſe-worthy, | is true; 
but are acts always marked with thoſe diſtinguiſhing . 5 
raters ? Outward ads are proper objects of ſenſe; but 
285 the intentions of the actor lie frequently hid from buman 1 
view. Whether a detail of military or naval ope- 7 
| rations, wholly ſeparated from their deſign, be nonſenſe, 0 
1 ſhall not at preſent enquire : : but I beg leave to fay, 5 
that the witneſſes do not ſeem to have given what may 
8 properly be called a detail of the operations in queſtion ; 
= and, in my opinion, no witneſs ought to ſpeak poſitively 
to the deſigns of the actor, unleſs they appear ſo ob- | 
viouſly that he cannot be miſtaken concerning. them, FE. 
2" You ſay, « The charge is read to a witneſs, "us - 1 
« apprehend, that he may diſcern how the facts he has 95 
«© ſeen, agree with the crimes he hears charged. Orher- 
V viſe, I cannot conceive why a witneſs is troubled with 
that reading. The court can hardly enter fully into 
1. the matter without ſuch information; and the world, . 
& out of our profeſſion, cannot enter into it at all. Theſe 5 
0 queſtions, I am informed, are properly queſtions of = 
« fact; and I believe it: they are perfectly conformable > 
to the practice of court martials; but if they were 
0 queſtions to mere opinion, yet the court, not the wit⸗ 
„e nels, 18 anſwerable for the propriety of them.” 


The charge, Sir, i is read to a witneſs, as I apprehend, 
to enable him to diſcera how the queſtions propounded 
agree with it; and that he may, agreeable to his oath, 


furniſh the court with ſuch facts as may enable them to 
judge how far they agree with the crimes alleged, At 

muy truly be faid, Sir, that the court cannot poſs My. 
C enter 
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N enter into the matter without ck (nfacntaaien.' as this z ; 

and that the world, out of our profeſſion, cannot enter 

| into it at all. Witneſſes were aſked, by a member of 

the court, whether they ſaw the honour of the Britiſh 7 

fag tarniſhed on the 27th or 28th of July ? And in 
order, I preſume, to induce them to anſwer, they were 
told that the queſtion went to a matter of fact, not to 

opinion *: © I don't ac your opinion, (ſaid the pro- 

* pounder) Did you ſee it?” The anſwer which was _ 

given to this queſtion does ont honour to the witneſs : 3 
No, (ſaid he) if that is the meaning of your words, 

« no, by no means in the world.” The truth, Sir, 18% 


that the Honour of the Britiſh fag is not an object of 


LD, ſenſe, and therefore, neither it's Juſtre, nor it's tarniſhing, 
i can poſſibly be ſeen. 7 Theſe are only matters of opinion 
which we form upon Vacls that we know; and what one 

may think highly honourable, another may deem matter 
0 great diſgrace. How queſtions of opinion can properly 5 


be called queſtions of fact, I declare my incapacity to 


conceive. Facts really exiſt without us, and they are 
in themſelves unalterable ; but opinions are framed in 

the human mind; they are often the production of n ©. 
5 Rrong | imagination, and they are always ſubject to change. 


Whether queſtions of opinion, which you have been 2s 


: pleaſed to „gan queſtions of: fac, are reer conform. 5 


» This acute 9 5 Sir Hugh Palliſer objected to 9 


| aſking the firſt witneſs to declare his opinion on the admiral's con- 
duct, replied; * In this point we can have nothing but opinion in 
Ws regard to the admiral's conduct, as people may differ in their 


« Opinions: but, upon finding ſeveral of the ſubſequent witneſſes 


: reſolved to avoid anſwering queſtions of that deſcription, the ſame 
member thought proper to call hat which, according to his former 
declaration, could be «© nothing but opinion,” a matter of fact; 


and, without either apologizing for his having antecedently called Y 
a fad a matter of opinion, or attempting to prove that he poſſeſſed 


the power of changing matter of mere opinions into matter of fa, 


he boldly alked the witneſſes whether they had not ſeen that which 
he had, in effect, WILEY to have been inviſible! 


able 


75 


0 110 


able to the practice of courts martial I will not take 

upon me to determine; but I humbly preſume, that ſuch 
cvidence is never admitted in any other court [ 
readily allow that the court, not the witneſs, is anſwer- 
able for the propriety of every que/lion, whether it goes 
to mere opinion or not; but the witneſs is certainly 

accountable for the propriety of every anſwer which he 
gives; and, having bound himſelf, by his oath, to give 

we nothing i in evidence but the truth, matters of mere opi- 
nion are clearly excluded. The court, indeed, aſſerted 

their right to aſk what queſtions they might think fit; 3 - OD 

but they, in effect, admitted that matters of mere opi- 
nion were not proper evidence, by their leaving it to 
the choice of the witneſſes whether they 1 would, or r would 

: not, anſwer queſtions of that deſcription, | 2 | LG 

| You have ſaid that you never wiſhed any gentleman = 
; to withhold that part of his evidence from any tenderneſs . 
to you: and I fully believe that you did not. After 
1 the member before alluded to, had frequently 106% on 5 
the propriety, and even the neceſſity of ſuch evidence, you 
had much to hope, but nothing to fear, from the an- 

5 ſwers: if the witneſſes declared their ſentiments in your is 
flavour, your wiſhes were fully anſwered; it they refuſed 
0 declare them, you received no injury; and if any of _ 

them had been hardy enough to have declared againſt 

you, that declaration would have brought them within 
the lines of ſuſpicion; they would probably have been 
deemed your acciſers, and their evidence would Have 

8 been rendered nugatory. VV 

. My accuſer Cay you). has conceived very en : 
« notions of what my duty was z and on that bad 

foundation he has laid the whole matter of his 
6 charge. "Jo an extenſive naval engagement, and in 
«© the movements preparatory to it, ſubordinate officers, | 


T if they are attentive to their duty, are fully employed 


«1 in the care of their own particular charge ; and they | 
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have but little leiſure for exact obſervations on the 

4 conduct of their commander in chief: it is their bu- 
| © ſineſs to watch his ſignals, and to put themſelves in a 

condition to obey them with alacrity and effect. As 

they are looking towards one thing, and he is looking 
„ towards another, it is always a great chance Whether 
they agree, when they come to form an opinion of 
« the whole. You are ſenſible, gentlemen, that one 
« of the things which diſtinguiſh a commander i in chief, 


sis to know how to catch the proper moment fer each 


order he gives; he is to have his eye on the enemy, „ 
. 


„ the reſt ought to have their eyes on bim: if thoſe 
« ſubordinate officers, who are inclined. to find fault 
„with him, do not mark the inſtant of time with'the 
« ſame preciſion which he does, their judgment wil! 
5 ce often be erroneous; and they will blame where, per- | 
. -DaP3s there is the greateſt reaſon for commendation.” 
I will not pretend to ſay, how far Sir Hugh Palliſer | 
: conceived. miſtaken notions of what was your duty; 
| woſul experience has abundantly ſhewn that the beſt 
and ableſt men have frequently been miſtaken; but 1 am 
inclined to think, that he wanted neither the ability nor 
| opportunity requiſite for forming a proper judgment on 
your tranſactions. I cannot admit that ſubordinate offi- 
cers ought. to continue looking towards one objed, and 
the commander in chief looking towards another; or =_ . 
the eyes of the former ſhould be invariably fixed on the e 1 
motions of the latter. In my humble opinion, a com. | 
mander in chief ſhould look towards his own fleet, as 
well as to that of the enemy ; and the ſubordinate offi- 5 
cers, although principally attentive to their ſupreme 
commander, ought, nevertheleſs, to pay ſome attention 
to the different ſituations and movements of the two 
fleets, A general ſurvey of the two fleets is certainly 
= - neceſſary for the iſſuing of proper commands; and a 
_ = like View, by the ſubordinate er will greatly pro- 
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maote a \ Jodiious and prompt Sboliende. What you have 
ſaid i in another place, ſeems, in ſome degree, to be ap- 
palicable here, namely: The intentions are inſepara- 
a þly connected with the acts; and a detail of military or 
„ naval operations, wholly ſeparated from their deſigns, ; 
vill be nonſenſe.” This, Sir, needs no comment. 
If I am to believe that the due attention of bort - 
N nate officers to their commander in chief, leaves them 5 
but little opportunity for looking at other objects, 1 | 
muſt conclude that thoſe officers who are able in their 
profeſſion, will be well qualified to judge of ſuch con- 
| duct as appears in that grand point of obſervation: : Or, 85 
in other words, they will be able to form a tolerable 
5 judgment on the conduct of their commander i in chief. 
In complaining of the witneſſes, for refuſing to de- 
2 clare their ſentiments on the ſeveral articles of your „ 
cuſation, you ſay, that the © crimes, if true, muſt be 
apparent to a very ordinary obſervation and under- 
66. ſtanding.” op his, Sir, appears to be directly repug- 
nant to what you have ſaid concerning the ee 
; tency of the judgment of ſubordinate officers, and, in 
my opinion, it is incumbent on you to reconcile. the 5 
Jarring paſſages. Can + admit that the propriety of: 
your official conduct Was apparent to every witneſs, 
and at the ſame time believe, that it was utterly 
incomprehenſible to the officer in the third poſt? or muſt] 
ſuppoſe, that the obſervation and underflanding of the vice- 
= admiral of the blue, was even inferior to thoſe which you 
= are pleaſed to Ryle very ordinary : ?. In the one caſe, you 
attempt to ſhew that the accuſation, brought againit. 
1 you by Sir Hugh Palliſer, was founded in ignorance ; and 
in the other, you endeavour to perſuade the witneſſes, _ 
that they have knowlege ſuſkcient to declare you in- 2 
: nocent.. But ſuch efforts, Sir, cannot diminiſh the know- TY 
2 lebe of the former, nor can er poſſibly add to o that of the _- 
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latter. No officer in the fleet could reaſonably be deemed 
ignorant of your profeſſional conduct, although many of 
them wiſely refuſed to become your accuſer or your judge. 
As it would be extremely foreign to my preſent purpoſe 
5 to take notice of every exceptionable paſſage in your in- 
1 troductory ſpeech, I ſhall paſs on to that remarkably 
gocd conſequence which, you ſay, flowed from the tak- : 
| Ing of the Pallas and Licorne frigates. The papers 
4 found in them (ſay you), and the intelligence I re- 
| 6 ceived by that means, filled me with the moſt ſerious - 
* apprehenſions. I was on the enemy's coaſt with 
c twenty ſail of the line; there were thirty-two in 
| << Breft Road and Breſt Water, and frigates more than 
e treble my number. My orders to ſail with twenty 
e ſhips could not have been upon a ſuppoſition of my _ 
having to deal with ſuch a force, I know what can 
«© be done by Engliſh officers and Engliſh ſeamen ; and 
«] truſt to it, as much as any man, I ſhould not be 
* diſcouraged | by ſome ſuperiority againft me in thips, - 
men, and metal; but I have never had the folly to 
deſpiſe my enemy, I ſaw that an engagement, under 
85 « ſuch circumſtances of decided. ſuperiority on the part 
ce of France, would hazard the very being of this 
ce kingdom. —1 was filled with the deepeſt melancholy 


5 Jever felt! in my life; I found myſelf obliged to turn 


my back on France, but I took my reſolution — 
again riſqued myſelf on my own opinion.— 1 quitted 8 
e Nation: m/ courage was never pat to ſuch * 
S trial as in that retreat, but my firm perfuaſu on is, that the 5 
& country was ſaved by it. 5 


That you was filled ien the Dy ſation: appre- 


henſions, by the intelligence you received on taking 
the French frigates, I do not mean to controvert; but 5 


whether your conduct, on that occaſion, was calculated 


to promote the honour and intereſt of your country, 


JCCCCCCVVVCCCC 3 
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wal be * buſineſs of my wreſont inquiry. You ny 
you was on the enemy's coaſt with twenty ſhips of the 


2 line, and that there were thirty-two in Breſt Road and 


; Breſt Water, with more than treble your number . 
| frigates, But what danger, Sir, could you apprehend 
from ſhips ſo harmleſsly ſituated? You had ſeen thirty- 

two fail of the line upon paper; and, probably, the 
joint aſſeverations of your priſoners tended to corrobo- 
rate that teſtimony : but could either, or both of them, 

| afford you an indubitable proof, that there were thirty= _ 

two fail of the line then ready to advance 1 upon the Bri- 

tiſh fleet? I firmly believe, with you, that your orders 5 

to ſail with twenty ſhips, could not have been upon a 
ſuppoſition of your having to deal with ſuch a force. 
And, in my opinion, nothing. but urgent neceflity could 

80 have juſtified you, in ſeeking an nen with ſuch SE 


7 a ſuperiority on the part of France, Da 


Although you have had ſeveral opportunities off lee . 
ing the gallantry of Engliſh officers and Engliſh Sh 
men, I do not think that you, or any man, knows the 
utmoſt that they are capable of; performing, All Eu- 
rope, a few of our worthy patriots excepted, acknow- 


lege their ſuperior bravery and profeſſional ſkill. In 


ſhort, Sir, the ſuperiority of Britiſh ſeamen is now ſo 
fully eſtabliſhed, that they can acquire but little honour 
by an engagement with a ſhip of equal force, unleſs 
the enemy prove uncommonly brave. I could point out 
the matchleſs prowels of our ſeamen. in a number -of 
| inſtances, as well in our merchant=ſhips | us in the 
5 navy, but a recent one in each ſervice ſhall ſuffice for 
4 the preſent : The Role letter of marque, capt, James 
Duncan, of twenty-two ſix-pounders, and ſixty men, 


on her paſſage from Florida to New York, laſt ſummer, 


fell in with Mon. D'Eſtaing's ſquadron, and was chaſed 


by one of the frigates of thirty-two twelve-pounders, 


and 
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and three hundred and twenty men. An engagement 
ſoon followed, which laſted ſix hours and a quarter, 
when captain Duncan, finding his ſhip to be ſinking 

under him, was obliged to ſtrike ; the water was then 
near coming in at the port-holes, and ſhe actually went 
2 down before they had been out of her'a quarter of an 
hour. The whole French fleet, of twelve ſail of the 
line and three more frigates, were ſpectators of this 
gallant defence, and not more than three miles off, but 
were prevented from getting up by the wind's dying | 
away. When captain Duncan ſtruck, he had only | 
forty-four men left fit for duty; the loſs on the ſide of 
the French was ſo conſiderable, that they thought pro- 
per to conceal it. With reſpect to the navy, I ſhall 
briefly obſerve that, on the 14th of March, lieutenant = 
 Knell, of the Rattleſnake cutter, ſaw, chaſed, fought, 
and conquered, two French cutter privateers, of almoſt 
0 | treble his force in men and metal + Let all our fel- 
a low-ſubjects, when duty calls, imitate their gallant ex- 
ample; and may our proud perfidious foe long remember 
thoſe Britiſh deeds, with admiration and terror, 
| You ſay, that you was filled with the deepeſt melan- : 
choly you ever felt in your life, by finding yourſelf ob- 
| liged to turn your back on France. That you quitted 
your ftation ; and that your Courage was never put to 
ſuch a trial, as in that retreat. Whatever melancholy 5 
you might experience on that occaſion, I beg leave, Sir, 

to ſay, that I cannot ſee any abſolute neceſſity for your . 
having turned your back on France; and ſtill leſs for 

| your retreat to Portſmouth, By communicating your in- 

telligence to the Board of Admiralty, ſhips might have 

4 been ſent to reinforce. you at ſea, as in fact they after- 


"Is Were v we to proceed to other e . our naval gallantr 1 


in the preſent war, thoſe of a BARRINGTON, a BAZELY, a REAY- 


nok, a WALLACE, &c, would demand my attention. 
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wards were, Wnilſt the enemy continued i in Breſt, they 
could neither intercept your reinforcements nor moleſt 
you. Your fleet might have been kept on, or near the 
coaſt of France, and yet have been but a few hours ail 
from that of Britain. Dc: the French ſhips could not 
get out of Breſt water but in the day-time, you might 
have had timely notice of their approach ; after ſuch in- 
formation, you would have been abler to have weighed 
the circumſtances on both ſides, and a retreat, if wen 
found neceſſary, might have been juflified a as the dernier 

reſort. 


Although you endeavour to make us believe that the 


enemy, when you thought them ſuperior i in force, was 


bent upon the deſtruction of your fleet; you ſeem to 
1 think. they had. very different objects in view, when ye 
came i | fight of each other, after your reinforcement. 
Y ou 05 0 Many objects of the French, and thoſe very 8 
0 important, might be obtained without a battle. On 
« 'my part, I had every motive which could make me 
c earneſt o bring it on, and I was reſolved. to do ſo 
whenever, and by whatever means J could. I. ſhould 
« be criminal indeed if I had not, for] had. every mo- 
cc tive for defiring to preſs on an action; the greateſt 
« body of the Britiſh trade was then on its return home: : 
« Two Eaſt- India and two Weſt India fleets, of im- 
0 menſe value, were hourly expecte ed; from the Dk 
- « it was probable they would hold, 3 from the ſitua- 
tion of the French fleet, they might be taken in my 
„ ſight without a poſſibility of my preventing it. I 
$5 bad allo other reaſons for the greateſt anxiety to bring 5 
„ on an engagement upon any terms that I could obtain : 
it. + Theſe reaſons are weighty ; a and they are founded 


« in my in{tructions. I gave notice to the Admiralty, 
„„ that I might find it uſeful to my defence to produce _ 
<6 thoſe inſtructions on my trial. They communicated 
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ee to me his majeſty” 8 pleaſure thereupon, and zafarmid; me 
t that they could not conſent that my inſtructions ſhould 
c be laid before my counſel, or be produced at the 
& court martial. — The world will judge of the wiſdom ; 
e and equity of e trials under ſuch circum- 
N. ſtances. OREN Es 
Whatever objects the French admiral might have | in 
view, I am in no danger of erring when I ſay it was 
: your duty to have brought him, as ſoon as poſſible, to 
a deciſive battle: but, at the ſame time, I am far from 
: thinking that you ſhould have done it by any means 
whatever, or upon any terms that you could obtain it. Such 
- expreſſions, Sir, do not ſeem to agree very well with 5 
your cautious conduct in returning to Portſmouth for a 
reinforcement, I conceive them to have been uſed as 
an apology for the manner of your engaging with the 
enemy; and ſome may probably think, that your ante- 
cedent retreat was intended to convey a cenſure on the 
lords commiſſioners of the Admiralty, However pleaſ- 
ing your retreat may have boom: to your Minority friends, ; 
_« my firm perſuaſion is,” that the honour of your 
4 country, if not its intereſt alſo, has been materially hurt 
by it. 2 —The French, by getting to windward, in conſe- 
8 quence of your laying-66 during the firſt night after you . 
| came in ſight of each other, were certainly i in a ſituation 
to have taken ſome of our merchant ſhips, if they had 
come in their way; but ſuch a circumſtance would, pro- 
bably, have given you an opportunity of coming into 
action with advantage. The enemy, in getting the 
weather- gage, had only taken that advantage which you 
had given them: and, whatever weighty reaſons there 
might be founded in your inſtructions, an attempt to 
bring on an engagement upon any terms, would, in my 
humble opinion, have been putting every valuable pur- 
pole of a battle to an unwarrantable hazard, 
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Dec. 1778, informs you that, 
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"You ſay, that your requeſt for leave. to produce your 
inftruQions, on your trial, was denied you; and you 
complain of being thereby deprived of “ the fair and 
natural means of your juſtification,” 
fore ſaid, that you ** was entruſted with ample diſcretion- 
4 ary power for the immediate defence of the kingdom.” 
And the public papers inform us that, when this buſineſs 
was afterwards agitated. in the houſe of commons, lord. 8 
North called on you to remember, that on your ap- 
bg plication, word had been ſent you, that any part of your 
inſtructions that went to the charge exhibited againſt 
you, which you ſhould point out, ſhould be immediately | 
copied and tranſmitted to you; . 
unibiſe and unneceſſary to lay your whole inſtructions be- 
fore the public, juſt at preſent, 
the caſe, and I cannot fee any reaſon to doubt * 1 
the world will judge of the w 
complaint. 


On my firſt ee the French: fleet, (ar you) : 


ce at one o'clock in the afternoon of the 23d of July, 


I made the ſignals for forming my fleet! in the order pf 
4e W which 1 effected towards the evening, when, 


3 Mr 1 in "ws letter dated 1 Office, 1 of : 


- His lordſhip (lord Weymouth) has 
in return informed them (the Lords Commiſhoners of the Ad- 


miralty) that it is his Majeſty's pleaſure they ſhould ſignify to 


you, that you muſt be ſenſible that there are parts of your in- 


„ ſtructions which cannot be divulged without great detriment to 
« the ſtate. I am commanded by their lordſhips to ſignify the ſame _ 
to you accordingly ; and to inform you in further anſuer to your 
« letter of the ioth inſtant, that they cannot conſent that the whole 
« of your ſaid inſtructions, and the correſpondence above mention-_ 


« 


ed, ſhould be laid before your counſel, or be produced at the 


* court-martial ; but if you will point out any parts of the ſaid in- 


ſtructions or correſpondence, which, in your opinion, have any 


relation to the operation of the fleet on the 27th and z$th of July | 
laſt, you will be permitted to make uſe of them in the manner 
* you defire, if there ſhall appear to be no o objection of the n 


& above mentioned.“ ” 


i But you had be- 


but that it was thougbt 
11 this, Sir was really | 


ws and *** of your 
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00 perceiving that the French fleet. had caiged the wind 


4 during the night, and carried a preſſed fail to preſerve 


„it, I diſcontinued the ſignal for the line, and made the 


1 general ſignal to chaſe to wind ward, in hopes that they 


„ would join battle with me, rather than ſuffer two of 


I their capital ſhips to be enti rely ſeparated from them.“ 


In order to judge of the propriety of your laying the 
fleet to, during the night of the 23d, it will be neceſſary 


- quote ſome paſſages. from your letters to the Admi- 
ralty, by the Peggy and Union cutters, dated the 234 


and 24th of July, 1778. In that of the 23d, you ſay: 


At four o'clock, the weather clearing “, it was per- 


< ceived the French was ſtanding from the king's fleet 


« to the N. E. I immediately made the ſignal for the _ 
„„ to wear, ſtill keeping the ſignal for the line * 5 
battle a- -head, only changing it for the ſhips to bear : 5 
TY N. E. and 8. W. of each other, and ſet much fail, — 


ls though, 1 fear, without poſſible hopes of coming up 


> 35 with the French ſhips this afternoon, unleſs they are 


= 07. a8: deſirous of cloſing as I am, —l fear the object of 
5 « the French is to get in with their own coaſt, — In 


that of the 24th, you fay : 86: diſpatched the Peggy 8 


| 1 with my letter to you yeſterday afternoon ; and about | 


| * one hour after ſhe left me, the French fleet tacked and _ 
« ſtood towards the king's fleet ; they nearly ſteered for 


us, the wind at W. N. W. As night was ſo near, 


WM = action at night always to be avoided, 1 brought 
: 60 the fleet to, on the larboard tack, leaving the option 
d the French: it blew. very hard, in the weſtern 


LL quarter, great part of the night, and in che morning 
6c the French fleet were ſeen to the N. W. „„ 
0 From the above accounts, Sir, muſt underſtand, that 

you ſtood after the French fleet with much ſa; 4 jet, whilſt 

you thought there were no poſſible. hopes of coming up 


It had been very foggy. 
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wich them, unleſs they were as deſirous of cloſing as you was ; 
and that, as ſoon as the French fleet tacked and ſtood to- 
wards the king's fleet, you brought to, on the larboard 
or contrary tack : or, in other words, ſtanding no way 
at all, you left it in the option of the French admiral to 
do as he pleaſed, He did ſo ; and, inſtead of endeavouring 
to get in with their own coaſt, as you feared, he got 
| ſome leagues to the north=weſt (to the windward) of you 
in the night! As it was utterly impoſſible for them to 
get there by any other means than that of tacking and 
working to windward, I am ſurpriſed to find a member 
of the court repeatedly aſking one of the witneſſes, whe- 
ther he knew that the F rench fleet did not ſtand all night : 
upon that tack * 2 One of your witneſſes ſays: <* On 7 
ee the cloſe of the evening of the 23d, they got about a 
dozen ſhips formed ; they then ſtood towards the Bri- 
Do tiſh fleet, paſſed to Ward and next morning we ſaw 
* them to windward,” When the F rench paſſed your 5 0 
fleet to leeward, they muſt have intended either to go % 
or to get the weather-gage | in the night; and your lay= 
ing-to all night, on the contrary tack, rendered the ac- 55 
compliſhment of their deſign abſolutely certain. 
The French admiral, by getting to windward of _ 
, Britiſh fleet, was enabled to avoid coming to action un- 
til a favourable opportunity preſented itſelf ; and he ac- 
tually did avoid it until the 27th. Several endeavours 
bave been made to ſhew that their not bearing down to. 
- engage on the 24th, 25th, or 26th, amounts to a proof 5 
of their intention to avoid fighting altogether : : but it has 
appeared, that they could not have fought their lee lower- 


+ Y This ee e Pe as 1 bell have ſuppoſed it t podle 
for them to have got into the planet Saturn, by continuing to ſtand 
all night on that tack ; for, whether the French went to lee ward, or 

fetched to windward of the Britiſh fleet, on the ſtarboard tack, it 
was impoſſible for the former to get fo far to windward of the latter 

— een tacking. 4 | 


deck 
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deck guns on either of thoſe days, on account of the 
woind and ſea: and although a Britiſh admiral would be 

| juſtified in attacking a French fleet under ſuch circum- 

ſtances, I am clearly of opinion that a French admiral 
| would be extremely blameable, if he was to bear down 
and engage a Britiſh fleet under any material diſadvan- 
tage. Count d'Orvilliers knew that there was no danger | 
of your taking French leave of him; but as they are apt 

| to ſlip away from a Britiſh fleet, of an equal, or a ſupe- 

rior force, an immediate battle would have been the beſt. a 

"_— for a Britiſh admiral in his ſituation, 

Vou tell us, that, when the day broke on the morning 
of the 27th of July, the fleet under your command was 
in the following poſition : « Vice-admiral Sir Robert 

Harland was about four miles diſtant, on the Victory's . 

2. weather- quarter, with moſt of the ſhips of his own ED 

_* diviſion, and ſome of thoſe belonging to the center; 

5 « and vice-admiral Sir Hugh Palliſer at about three 5 
miles diſtance, a point before the lee- beam of the Vic- 

„ tory, with his main- ail up, which obliged t the ſhips 
4 of his diviſion to continue under an eaſy fail.” EET 
In ſaying that the Formidable's main- ſail being up, = 
obliged the ſhips of that diviſion. to continue under an 
eaſy fail, you ſhould, I preſume, have excepted the 
Ocean. It appears that that ſhip had fallen to leeward 5 
by ſpringing her main-top-maſt on the Sunday morn- 

ing; that ſhe had worked with all the ſail ſhe could 
carry all night, to fetch into her ſtation; and that, in 
the morning, ſhe 1 was full four miles a- ſtern. This, Sir, | 
1 firmly believe to have been the true reaſon why the vice- 
_ admiral, and the other ſhips of his diviſion, were then 


under an eaſy ſail. 
At half paſt five o'clock in the morning, when you 


made the ſignal for fix ſhips of the vice-admiral of the 
 blue's diviſion to chace to windward, you ſay: Both 
. e 0G 
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the fleets were "then on the larboard tak; the enemy” s 
fleet were near three leagues to windward, going off 
cloſe. by the wind with a preſſed ſail ; my reaſon, there 


fore, for making that ſignal at half paſt five, was to 
collect as many of the ſhips to windward as I could, 

ein order to ſtrengthen the main body of the fleet, in 
caſe I ſhould be able to get to action, and to fill up 
the interval between the Victory and the vice · admi- = 


i ral, which was occaſioned by his being far to leeward ; 


| 0 
— 06 


„ 


66 
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cc 


and it is plain that the vice-admiral muſt have himſelf 
underſtood the object of the ſignal, ſince it has ap- 
peared, in the courſe of the evidence, that on it's be⸗ 
ing made, the Formidable ſet her main: ſail, and let 
the reefs out of her top- ails: and, indeed, the only 
reaſon why it was not originally made for the whole 
diviſion was, that they muſt have then chaſed as a di- 
viſion, which would have retarded the beſt going ſhips, - 


by. an attendance on the vice-admiral,” of 
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Vou have repreſented the enemy as going e 420 * 
15 the wind with a preſſed fail, 11, by thus expreſſing your- : 
| ſelf, Sit, you only mean that they were going off from 
the coaſt of F. rance, readily admit that they were doing 5 
ſo; for, with the wind at ſouth-welt, they were ſtanding 
welt. north- welt, the ſame as you: * but if, by going off, 
you mean that they were flying, or endeavouring to run 
away from you altogether, I beg to be excuſed from af... 
ſenting to the propoſition. As I do not find that e 
French fleet ever endeavoured to outſail you, in open 
day, towards their own coaſt ; or ever attempted to jockey 
Jen, by altering their tack, or courſe, early i in the night; 
itt is impeſſible for me to believe that they had any intention : 


of lofing fight of you. 


You ſay, that your reaſon for r making the Ggnal for FAY . 
ſhips of the vice-admiral of the blue's diviſion to chaſe 
— windward, was to collect as many ſhips to windward 
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as you could; in der to ſtrengthen the 1 main body of 
the fleet, in caſe you ſhould be able to get to action, and 
to fill up the interval between the Victory and the vice- 
admiral, which was occaſioned by bis being far to lee- 
ward, This, Sir, appears to be a very ſtrange account; 
and. in my opinion, it deſerves a ſerious conſideration, 4 5 
. Of the ſix ſhips which chaſed to windward by ſignal, 
1 find that two were ſituated between the Victory and the 


| Formidable, viz, the Robuſte and the Terrible; t two 


were a-head of the Formidable, namely, the Egmont $4 
the Worceſter ; and that the ſituation of the other two, b 
8 the Elizabeth and the America, is not deſcribed. At the 


| time that theſe ſhips left their fag, by your orders, I find 


: the Formidable was ſituated as follows : the Victory one EE 
point abaft her weather-beam, diſtant three miles; the 


| Ocean three points on her weather- -quarter, diſtant more 


than four miles; the Ramilies more than a mile upon 


her weather-beam ; and the Defiance on her lee-quarter, - 


without” any diſtance mentioned, Thus, Sir, was the f 
vice-admiral of the blue left with only three ſhips of his 

1 diviſion, beſides the Formidable, one of which Was more 

than a mile to windward, another above four miles on 


the weather- quarter, and the third at an 1 indefinite dil 5 
tance on the contrary _ : 205 
If, in caſe of getting to action, you really thought it 


= : ef that the body of the fleet ſhould be ſtrengthened | 


by fix ſhips of the blue diviſion, previouſly collected to 
windward for that purpoſe, you ſurely could not think 
that the remaining four, t to ſay the leaſt, would be equally 5 
fa fafe.” Again, if there was an interval between the Vic---. 


wy and the vice-admiral, it muſt have been increaſed by 


_ ſome of the chaſing ſhips quitting their ſtations to wind- 
ward of the Formidable; and ſuppoſing that moſt, or 2 
even all the ſhiips that chaſed, had been called back to 
join the body of the fleet, between the Victory and the 
E 2 | | SO viee - 


( ag.) 


5 vice-admiral of the blue, that would have done but little : 
towards filling up the interval complained of, although 
it certainly would have changed it: i. e. inſtead of the 
former interval between twenty ſhips, and ten; it would 
then have been between twenty-ſix ſhips, and four. But 
the fact, as it appears by the evidence, is, that they were 
not called back at all; that the firing began in the van, 
. fifteen minutes after eleven o'clock; and that the 
_ chafing ſhips, after having been much ſeparated. from the 
fleet and from each . were entirely left to their own 


7 5 diſcreti tion. 


In croſs- -examining | one of the witneſſes, you endea- R 
voured to prove, that the chaſing ſhips, had they tacked : 
when the witneſs did, would have got into action as ſoon 5 
as he did; and that, if they were extended and ſcattered, 5 
it was not the fault of the chaſing ſignal, but muſt have 

been owing to their continuing lo much longer on the 
. larboard tack —1 readily admit that the chaſing ſhips 
were more extended, and alſo later! in getting into action, | 
by their not tacking when the witneſs did; but this does 


not prove that their continuing longer upon the larboard 


: tack was contrary to the true meaning of the ſignal under i, 
which they were then chaſing. One witneſs ſaid, that 

| ſhips i in chaſing to windward his ſignal, without having 

| any known object i in view, were not, in his opinion, au- | 
thoriſed to tack of their own accord, unleſs to prevent | 
their going out of ſight of the admiral's ſignals. In the 

| caſe now. under conſideration, there does not appear to 
have been any 4nown object in view; for the commanders 

of the chaſing ſhips declare, that they conceived very dif- 
ferent opinions on that head : one conſidered a junction 
1 wich the admiral as its object, and others thought they 
were to endeavour to bring the enemy to action. — But 


how, Sir, could their continuing longer upon that tack. 


5 occalion their being extended and ſcatter ed, if che chaſing 
E To signal 
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6 gnal bad not a a died tendency to produce that effect ! 7 
Whatever were the effects of the ſignal when the witneſs 

tacked, they muſt have continued the ſame as to quality, : 

and the ſubſequent continuance of the other ſhips upon 

the larboard tack could only augment their quantity. But, 
= beyond all contradiction, the fignal to chaſe to windward 

had a direct tendency to extend and ſcatter the chaſing 

' ſhips, not only from the fleet, but alſo from each other; 1 

and the five ſhips, by their continuing to ſtand on, 1 
about half an hour after the witneſs tacked, could only 


occaſion a greater increaſe of thoſe effects. 


1 likewiſe endeavoured to prove, by the witneſs —— 
— Is alluded to, that a ſignal to chaſe to wind ward does 
det direct thoſe ſhips to whom it is made to ſtand five 5 
5 hours upon that tack on which they ſet off; but to 1 
and ply to windward in the wind's eye. This, Sir, T. 
conceive to have been another feeble effort to Juſtify your | 
ſignal at the ex pence of the chaſing commanders, more 
8 eſpecially of thoſe five who did not tack fo ſoon as the 
witneſs: but, as they were then within ſight of your fig- 
nals, and not certain of the true object of their chaſe, 
that cenſure which you have attempted to fix upon them, 
|  recoils on yourſelf. Had you thought proper to have or- 
dered the chaſing ſhips to tack ſooner, that circumſtance 
could not have obviated the natural effects of the ſignal, N 
though it certainly would have leſſened them. In order 5 
to illuſtrate this point, I ſhall ſuppoſe, that two ſhips 
are ordered to chaſe to windward ; that their compara- 
tive rates of failing, cloſe hauled, are as 19 is to 18; 
; that the ſloweſt ſailing ſhip i is cloſe a- ſtern of the other, 
when they begin to chaſe on the larboard tack, with the 
wind at ſouth-weſt ; that ſhe goes at the rate of fix miles 
an hour ; and that they are to continue three hours upon 


each tack,——With the wind at ſouth-weſt, they will lay 


welt-north-welt o on the larboard tack; 3 andy at the end of 
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T three hours, the faſteſt ailing ſhip will be a mile . | 
of the other, Upon the ſtarboard tack, they will lay 
ſouth-ſouth-eaſt ; the faſteſt failing ſhip will, at firſt, be 
on the weather=quarter of the other ; ſhe will afterwards 
paſs her at more than half a mile's diſtance ; and, at the 
end of the ſecond three hours, ſhe will bear about ſouth- 
weſt, or right to windward, at the diſtance of more than 
three quarters of a mile. On the larboard tack, they will 5 
lay up weſt · north weſt as before; the faſt ſailing ip: _ 
will paſs the other at the diſtance of three quarters of a 
mile; ; and, at the end of this three hours, ſhe will bear 
weſt-and-by-fouth, diſtant near a mile and a half, 
the ſtarboard tack, the beſt failing ſhip will pals to wind- 
8 ward of the other at the diſtance of above a mile and a 
. ; quarter; and, at the fourth period, ſhe will be right | in - 
the wind's eye, or two points before. the weather- beam, as 5 
before, diſtant above a mile and 5 half. 
| dent, that a ſhip, which only outſails another one mile in 
eighteen, will gain four miles a-head of her in ſtanding . 
twelve hours upon one tack with * ſix-knot gale; and 
he may, in the ſame time, get more than a mile and a 
| Half in the wind's eye, by plying to windward, 
ſuppoſe ſome of the chaſing ſhips to have outfailed: others 
of them, one mile in nine, all the forementioned di- 
ſtances, a: head and to windward, will be doubled; and 
as the failing of the chaſing ſhips i in general, when com- 
= pared with that of the fleet, was probably as fix is to five, 
the former would have gained twelve miles a-head of the 
5 latter, by continuing twelve hours upon the larboard tack; 
5 or they might have gained about five miles to wind- - 
ward. by plying on both tacks. 
it plainly appears, that the ſignal to chaſe to windward 
had a natural tendency to diſperſe the ſhips ; 
whether we conſider them as having continued upon one 
tack, or plied to windward, the chafing ſhips muſt have 
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Hence 1 it is evi- 


of we 5 


Upon the whole, Sir, 
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been more, or Jeg ſeparated from the fleet, and alſo from 
each other, according to the duration of the chaſe, and 
the different degrees of their ſailing. OY” 
By a favourable change of wind, and the enemy s edg- 
Ing down to the Britiſh fleet, you were enabled to cloſe 
with their center and rear: but had not thoſe circum- 
ſtances taken place, the former diſtance of three leagues 
would, probably, have ſtill intervened; and the chaſing 
5 ſhips might have fruitleſsly continued to ply to wind- 
_ ward, until you had thought fit to have ordered them 
back to the fleet. If, as you ſay, the French fleet was 
then as much to windward, and at as great a diſtance as it 
had been the preceding morning , ſtanding with a freſh | 
wind, cloſe hauled, on the huboatd tack, and, to all ap- 
pearance, avoiding you with the ſame induſtry as ever; 
you could not entertain the ſmalleſt hope of gaining three 
leagues to wind ward upon them i in one day; ; and, con- 
5 ſequently, you could not then expect, that the collecting . 
of ſhips to windward would be neceſſary f for t the Aon tend] 
intended. 1 5 
i As ſeveral of the nne ay, they e that 
- "he ſhips were ordered to chaſe to windward, in order | 
to bring the enemy to action; and as I find their opt= _ 
nion. corroborated by your having ordered the Shrewſ- 8 
pury, then the weathermoſt ſhip in the fleet, to chaſe 
f in the ſame manner, 1 ſhall. take the liberty of viewing 
the ſubject i in that light. Suppoſing, then, the chaſing — 
ſhips to have got up with the enemy before night; what 
advantage could you have reaped from that event? They 
could neither have taken your fleet up to chat of the 
1 enemy, nor could they have brought their fleet down to 
5 you; and to have engaged with more than four times 
bl their number, would, in my opinon, have been madneſs 
in the extreme, If you apprehended that an engage- : 
ment could not be brought on without chaſing to wind- 


ward; 
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ward; that chaſe, 1 will venture to fay, ought to have ; 
been a general one, If ſeven ſhips could have got up 
to the enemy by chaſing in that manner, ſo might the 


whole fleet have got up, though, perhaps, not ſo ſoon ; 


0 and the weathermoſt or faſteſt ſailing ſhips, could 11. ET 
ways have Joined ſuch as might have been to leeward, 
whenever you ſhould have thought it neceſſary to have 
. them down, in order to prevent the enemy from 5 
0 taking any advantage of their detached fituation, 
. complain of Sir Hugh Palliſer 8 being far to lee- 
Ward on the morning of the 27th; but, as you ſtate the 
|  vice-admiral of the red to have been then on the Vie- 
- tory's weather- -quarter, diſtant four miles ; and the vice- 
admiral of the blue to have been one point before the = 
lec-beam, at the diſtance of three miles; it is evident 1 
that the Victory was as far to leetvard of the . as „ 
the Formidable was to leerbard of the Victory. . 
This, Sir, is the caſe, even taking their reladiv po- 
5 ſitions as you have thought proper to ſtate them f in your 
defence; but your journal, whence, one would have 
thought you had taken your. account, places them i in 
very different ſituations, IF ſays : * At day- light faw 
c the French fleet to windward, the vice-admiral of the 
c red, and his diviſion, well on the weather- beam; the 
« vice of the blue on the lee- bow.” It will be needleſs, | 
I preſume, for me to ay, that your own journal ſhews 
the poſition of the vice-admiral of the blue to have been 
more favourable than that which you have exhibited in 
your defence. As the Formidable, according to your 
journal, was on the lee-bow of the Victory upon the lar 
board tack, it muſt appear evident to every ſeaman, that 
the former would have been right in the wake of the Jat= 
"ors when they afterwards advanced to the enemy on 
the ſtarboard tack, ſuppoſing no ſhift of wind to have hap- 
pened in 1 your favour, Whatever, Sir, may have been 
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ws; motives. for deviating. from that account wht: ; 


according to common practice t, muſt have been enteted 
on the log-board at the very time referred to, and af 5 


terwards copied into your journal, the candid and im- x 5 


partial reader will not dare to approve of your conduct. 
How far the vice- -admiral underſtood the object of the 
chaſing ſignal, J cannot pretend to know; but I can 


5 eaſily ſuppoſe him to have ſet his main-ſail and let out 


his reefs upon that occaſion, Although you did not 
make the fignal originally for the whole diviſion to chaſe 


to windward, becauſe they muſt then have chaſed as a 


diviſion, which would have retarded the beſt going ſhips 
by an attendance on the vice-admiral; no ſuch incon- 


veniency would, I preſume, have attended your ſending i 


the four remaining Mips. after the other fix, If; fimilar 

ſignals. „ 5 5 5 
have all along ee the e ſignal as made 5 
by you, but, according to the evidence on Sir Hugh 8 
Palliſer's trial, it appears to have been ordered by admi- 


ral Campbell, whilſt you was in your cot, and probably 


aſleep, In your defence you ſay, that you made the ſig- 
nal for ſix ſhips of the vice-admiral of the blue's diviſion 
to chaſe to windward z and that your reaſon for doing 
it was, to collect as many of the ſhips to windward as ” 
you could, in order to ſtrengthen the main body of the 
fleet, in caſe you ſhould be able to get to action; and 
to fill up the interval between the Victory and the vice- 
admiral, Which Was occaſioned by bis being far to lee- 
5 ward: but, when ſpeaking upon oath. in the late trial, = 
8 you aid, that the "ane! was s made, and ne me were 


; There are 1 times in i the Jas; a Viz, "the morning, noon, and 
evening, when the hearing and diltance of particular objects are 
pretty 3 taken, and immediately committed to the log- 
board; and as none can pretend to know this article better than 
the perſon who takes the bearings, and eſtimates the diſtances, it is 
always copicg verbetim by every journaliſt. 
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chaſing, before you knew any thing of the matter 3 ” 
_ admiral Campbell's making the ſignal to chaſe, can pro- 
perly be called your making it; and how. his reaſon ror: 
55 acting, can, in any ſenſe, be Names your reaſon, I declare 
my incapacity to conceive, It appears by your evidence, 
and alſo by that of admiral Campbell, that fix ſhips of Sir 
: Hugh's diviſion were detached from their flag, without 
either your conſent, or your conſciouſneſs; ; and what- 

. ever you may think of the efficiency of your ſubſequent | 
approbation, 1 will venture to ſay, that it can only ap- wn 
ply to the continuation. of the chaſe, after you came 
upon deck, becauſe, from that time, and from that 

time only, you had it in your power to have countermand- 

5 ed it. — [Inſtead of countermanding, you approved of the 

| ſignal; the ſhips, inſtead of being immediately ordered 
| back to their proper flags, were continued in their myſ= 
terious 4 chaſe; and, without even the ſemblance of a 
rational plea in favour of ſuch condutt, "I: became 85 
5 anſwerable for the conſequences, = 
— 0 Things were in this ſituation (you 970 when, : 
« about nine o'clock, the F rench fleet wore, and ſtood 
: 0 to the ſouthward on the ſtarboard tack; but the wind, 5 
5 00 immediately after they were about, 
460 ſoutherly, 1 continued to ſtand on till a quarter paſt 
dc ten, at which time I tacked the Britiſh fleet toge- 5 
ther by ſignal, and ſoon after we were about, the _ 
0 wind came ſome points in our favour to the weſt: | 
„ ward, which enabled us to lay up for a part of them; © 
c but in a dark ſquall | that almoſt immediately came — 
83 loſt ſight of them for above half an hour, and when 
Les it cleared Ri ( at eleven 0 clock, " diſcovered that 


cc 


„K. 


"+ How a leet can be cloſed, "frengthened, or kept more compact, 2 
i by ſeparating and diſperſing the ſhips which compoſe it! and how an 
interval can be filled up by making it conſiderably greater are my- 
ſteries, which, I will venture to ſay, none, but our 4... farming | 
| patriots, are e of comprehending, | | 
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« the French fleet had changed their poſition, aps were 


cc endeavouring to form the line on the lar board tack, 


« which finding they could not effect without coming 
„ within gun-ſhot of the van of the Britiſh fleet, they 


de edged down, and fired on my headmoſt ſhips, as they 


bc approached them on the contrary tack, at a quarter 
« after eleven, which was inſtantly returned; and then, 
=? and not till then, I made the ſignal for battle.” All this 
; 40 happened in about half an hour, and muſt have been 
« owing to the enemy's falling to leeward in perform- 
A ing their evolution during the ſquall, which we could 
not ſee, and by that means produced this ſudden and 5 
& unexpected opportunity of engaging them, as they 
| & were near three leagues a- head of me when the ſquall 
% came on. Indeed every motion of the French fleet, = 
4 from about nine, when it went on the ſtarboard tack, 
„ till the moment of the action, and even during the 
4 action itſelf, 735 apprehend to be deciſive againſt the 
« alleged indication of deſigning battle: for, * the ; 
French admiral had really deſigned to come to action, : 


* apprehend he never would have got bis fleet on the 


« contrary tack to that on which the Britiſh fleet was : 
« coming up to him, but would have ſhortened ſail, 0 
; «and waited for it, formed in the line « on the fame N 
e be 8 5 8 Bk 1 | 
As you nina on the N 4 an br and a 
quarter after the F rench fleet wore and ſtood to the 
ſouthward, I think I may venture to fay that you had 
then no apprehenſion of their going off, notwith- : 
ſtanding you have thought proper to repreſent them 
in that light, when they were ſtanding on the ſame 
tack with the Britiſh fleet. Surely, Sir, you had 7 
much more reaſon. to ſay they were going off in the 


latter caſe, than in the former. On the Jarboard tack 


they ſtood weſt-north-wefſt with Jou. but, after wear 


ing | 
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ing, they went ſouth-ſouth-eaſt on the contrary tack ; 
which, allowing two points for the variation of the 
compaſs, Was ſouth-eaſt towards the coaſt of France. 
The ſhift of wind 1 which you mention as the reaſon ok 


your continuing on the larbourd tack, was an argument 


Aàgainſt your conduct, if you apprehended the enemy to 
have been going off ; but clearly in favour of it, if you 5 


was ſatisfied that they had no ſuch intention. 


| You acknowledge that the French, when you diſco= 
0 vered them after the ſquall at eleven o'clock, were et. 
deavouring to form their line on the larboard tack; and 15 
0 that, finding it could not be effected without coming 
within gun-ſhot of the van of the Britiſh fleet, they 
edged down and fired on your headmoſt ſhips. „ 
| after all their endeavouring and their edging down, 
you ſay their line Was not. formed complete; 3 and that, i 
15 from about nine in the morning, every motion of the 
enemy was, in your apprehenſion, deciſire againſt the 
T alleged indication of deſigning battle. Here, Sir, © Th 
beg leave to differ from you in opinion: : as you could 
only lay up for 4 part of the French fleet, after the 
wind favoured you ſome points on the ſtarboard tack, 75 
and as they were near three leagues from you when the 2 
ſquall came on, I will venture to ſay that even thoſe CL 
f ſhips which you laid up for, might have gone three miles 
and an Half ro windward of you on the contrary tack, 
: Suppoſing you to have been laying. ſouth, with the 
wind at weſft- ſouth- weſt, that part of the French fleet 
then right lend, would have laid norch- , cloſe | 


+ The admiral 1 in "hw: 1 rakis no notice "of this ſift of TN 
: wind; nor doth he ſtate the tacking of the French. fleet to have _ 
been Chae than ten o'clock. He ſays: „ At ten the French ad- 

« miral tacked and ſtood to the ſouthward, I inſtantly made the 

* ſignal, and tacked after them,” It appears, however, by ſeveral | 
| witneſſes, that the French fleet did change their ack ſome time bg» 
5 fore tt ten o clock. | | 
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banden on the contrary tack ; "wig the line deſcribed by 
their motion, would have fel an angle of forty-five 
degrees with that of your direction reverſed. Hence it 
is plain, that whilſt you was proceeding five miles and 
a half ſouth, they might have gone the ſame length _ 
along the north-weſt line; that they would then have | 
been upon your weather- beam, bearing weſt from you; 
and that your diſtance aſunder would have been equal to 
that which you was ſhort of the place where they tack- 
ed, or of their wake, viz, about three miles and a half. 


As it is demonflratively evident, that the enemy might 


: have paſſed you at a very ſafe diſtance to windward, 2. 
am clearly of opinion that their not doing it, muſt have 
been owing to a reſolution to exchange a few ſhot 

with you as they paſſed: and when I find that the 
ſternmoſt chaſing ſhip was ſeven or eight miles from 

the Victory when the firing began, with only thirteen | 
| ſhips between them, > 5 cannot help thinking that the 
French admiral had a ſtrong temptation to embrace the 
opportunity t. The circumſtance of their van ſhips 


op | 


4 Ber it may not * amis to ; ſtate. two 3 queſtions; put by admi- ; 


ral Keppel to two of the witneſſes, with the anſwers they returned : 


Queſt. firſt. At eleven o'clock, or when the French were o | 


near, and the change of wind gave advantage to the Britiſh fleet, 
s muſt not the French admiral have given up fome of his rear ſhips, . 
— if he had not riſked battle with the center of his fleet? * 


Anſ. « Moſt certainly. | 
Queſt. ſecond, “ Was the French fleet i in a a regular line of bat- 


e tle when the action was brought on? 


Anſ. At a quarter paſt eleven, when the action commented, : 


« the French van was very irregular, ſome more than a mile to 


« windward of others of them. — They all appeared to keep their 


% wind as they approached us, —They were at very unequal diſ. | 
« tances from each other, independent of their being to windward 


60 and to leeward of each other; what was properly their center, 


% was pretty compactly formed, hut they were not in a line. What N 
M0 ſhould have been their rear diviſion J could make no obſervation _ 
x 66 Een as N were far to windward of the Bretagne and the ſhips 


ry 


% 


| about | 


N 


keeping their wind. as they paſſed, affords no proof 
that the enemy did not previouſly bear down; though 
it ſeems to be a conſiderable draw: back upon the cou- 
rage of their van commanders. Perhaps they were as 
anxious to prevent our chaſing ſhips from getting to 5 


windward of. them, as the com. randers of ſome of our 


| chaſing ſhips were, to avoid being forced into that dan- 
gerous ſituation! Were 1 at the head of the French 
marine, 1 ſhould think it my duty to enquire, why the 
' commanders of their van-ſhips did not bear down upon 
2 the Britiſh fleet, and cut off ſome of the rear diviſion? 


1 now paſs on to your coming out of the enemy's fire ; 


| You ſay, © The moment the Victory had paſſed oY 
« enemy's rear, my firſt object was to look round to the my 
0 poſition of the fleet, Which the ſmoke had, till then, 1 85 
„ obſcured from obſervation, in order to determine how _ 
OF general engagement might beſt be brought on after 
the fleets ſhould have paſſed each other. 51 found : 
= « the vice-admiral of the red, with part of his diviſion, 
0 * had tacked, and was ſtanding towards the enemy with 
« top: gallant ſails ſet, the very thing I am charged with 5 
« not having directed bim to do; but all the reſt of the 
„ ſhips that had got out of action, were ftill on the 


6 ſtarboard tack, ſome of. them dropping to leeward, 


and ſeemingly employed in repairing their damages: b 
the Victory herſelf was in no condition to tack, and 
„ could not immediately wear and ſtand back on the 

« ſhips coming up a ſtern of me out of the action (had | 

| « it been otherwiſe expedient) without throwing them 5 
« into the utmoſt confuſion.” 


« about her, ad a; have paſſed us s whilſt we were e engaged with 


„ what was properly their center.) 
What a ſtriking contraſt!—In the firſt nne the French ad- 


| —_ is obliged to riſk a battle with the center of his fleet, in order 


to ſave his rear from being cut off : and in the ſecond, the great 


Irregularity of their fleet is proved, by placing that very rear ſo 
| far to windward as to be even out of the reach of obſervation? 
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l fay, sir, that your firſt object was to hol round 25 
to the poſition of the fleet, in order to determine how 
a general engagement might beſt be brought on, after : 
the fleets ſhould have paſſed each other: but ! do not 
find that you came to any determination on that matter. 
You ſay, that you ſaw the vice-admiral of the red upon 
__ larboard tack, with part of his diviſion, ſtanding = 7 
: towards the enemy with top gallant fails ſet ; but did you 1 
give the leaſt countenance to this part of his conduct? E 
He had tacked and ſtood after the enemy without your 
orders; and you thought proper to leave him a-while to 
his own diſcretion. It appears by the evidence, t that you 
paſſed to leeward of the vice-admiral of the red, and 


that you ſtood to ſome diſtance beyond! bim on the far 
board or contrary tack. e 
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IT cannot ſee that it is an argument in favour of your 
conduct to ſay, that all the reſt of the ſhips continued = 
on the ſame tack with the Victory. The vice of the 
red had tacked and ſtood after the enemy about balf 1 
| hour before the Victory came out of the engagement, . 
conſequently before he could receive any orders from . 
pou; but it is unteaſonable to ſuppoſe that, after you | 
had paſſed the enemy” 8 rear, any of the reſt of the ſhips, 5 
eſpecially thoſe of your own diviſion, would tack with- 1 
out your orders, and contrary to your example. 
That the Victory was in no condition to tack, at the 
time you refer to, is eaſy to be conceived ; and alſo, that 
mme could not wear and fland back en the ſhips coming 
up a-ftern, without throwing them into confufion : but 
I cannot conceive what danger could have attended your 
wearing and hauling your wind on the contrary tack, 
@crofs the ſhips coming up a-ftern, in order to ſtand back 
| after the enemy,—So much having been ſaid, in the 
courſe of the trial, concerning the danger of tacking, 8 
and 


(97). 


and wearing in Pie I ſhall take the liderty of proceed-. 
ing to the diſcuſſion of both. | | 
Whenever the commander of any ſhip, in a fleet, i in- 
- tends to tack, it 10 his buſineſs to ſee whether there : 
are any ſhips ſo near him a-ſtern as to be expected o 
come up whilſt he is in ſtays; ; and, if there are, to 
give them notice of his Ton if then becomes 
the duty of every commander, ſo informed, to keep 
clear of the ſhip that is in ſtays, by either tacking his 
own ſhip, or bearing up to leeward of the other, at his 7 
own election. If he chuſes to tack, he is bound to give 
the ſame previous notice to ſhips near to him aſtern, as 
be received himſelf; * and if, inſtead of tacking, he 
ſhould chooſe to keep away to leeward of the ſhip in 
| ſtays, it will be incumbent on him to paſs at ſuch * 
- diſtance as will effectually prevent damage, even though 
the hip, intending to tack, ſhould miſs Jays. Here, 
Sir, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that although 
on ſhip, when ſhe miſſes ſtays, frequently falls off ſo 
: much with her head as to bring the wind as far aft as 
the quarter, yet ſhe only drives a little to leeward ; - "RW 
as ſoon as ſhe gets head-way, the helm, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of the after-ſails, will bring her cloſe to the wind, 
5 provided there be a commanding. breeze, —Ships not 
very near to her that intends to ſtay, and which are 
more than two points to windward of her wake, (|| 
expect to go to windward; and if, before the tacking is 
' ſhip has hauled her head-ſails, s, it ſhould be found that 
: any of the others are pinched. in going to windward, the 
head-fails ought to de kept a- back until they have 
o—_ . 
HFaving hitherto e the Giver 1 Gi as being 5 
not only unconnected with, but even Ariving againſt. 
each other, I ſhall next proceed to view them as a col= _ 
lective body, under the direction of a commander in chief. 
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17 the whole Bd or 2 diviſion of it, are to tack, 


5 they may be ordered to do it together; z or the headmoſi 
and weathermoſt may be ordered to tack firſt, and the 
TE reſt to follow ſucceſhvely, as they get into the wake of 


their leaders. By either of cheſe methods, every ſhadow + 


Of danger will be fully obviated z ; the ſhips will be ranged 5 
in a line of battle a- head; and their diſtances aſunder 
may afterward be eaſily adjuſted by a proper augmenta- 5 
tion, or diminution of ſail.ä—1 cannot ſuppoſe it requi- 

| ſite to reverſe the order of their failing, unleſs the whole 
fleet were in a ſituation to tack at the ſame time; and : 

in that caſe the rear, by tacking firſt, in order to lead 


on the other tack, would prevent. even the pollbiliry of Z 


"Th inflead of racking, | it were e required. to wear A fleet, 5 


or a diviſion of it, the former order ought to be reverſed; 
the ſternmoſt and leewardmoſt ſhould wear firſt, and the | 
_ other ſhips, following in ſucceſſion, may all get cloſe 
to the wind on the contraty tack with ſafety. Altho' 
this be the beſt method of wearing in fleets \ when the 
ſhips. are pretty much crowded together, yet 1 cannot N 
| ſee any danger or difficulty that would attend a contrary es 
procedure. In wearing the van- ſhips firſt, it may ſome= 5 
times be found neceſſary to paſs to leeward of ſome of 
thoſe which immediately followed them ; but no dan- 
ger can attend their doing ſo, whilſt the ſhips are under 1 
the command of their helms: and they will be in rea- 
dineſs to haul their wind on the contrary tack, through 
the firſt opening that preſents itſelf.— As ſhips, when 
cloſe hauled, generally lay within ſix points of the wind, - 
| every ſhip, laying on a contrary rack, whichcan be brought 
more than two points on the lee-bow, may be weathered, 
if the wind continues invariable, and their rates. of fail- 


ing be acaly. qual, n 
al; pen 


tw) 


| Upon the whole, Sir, a, + cannot ſee any danger Aicher 


I in tacking or wearing in the day- time, when the 


. ſhips are free from ſmoke, and have it in their power 
to bear up for each "IO as the ſeveral caſes ny" re- 5 


1 quite, 


can ariſe from any of the before mentioned motions, 


unleſs thoſe who have the e me are remarkably 0 
ignorant, inattentive, or obftinate * And even under 


any of thoſe circumſtances, their going out of, and 


Yr coming into port, their getting under way, and coming e 
to an anchor, is much more dangerous. FHarbours, Win 


their channels of communication, are pretty much con- 


: ned; but the Ocean, is, beyond all controverſy, ex- 


| ceedingly ſpacious. 1 
Faving made ſome remarks on racking . wearing 
in fleets generally, I now beg leave to offer a few words 


1 ſubject as applicable to you. When it is conſi- x 
dered how far the ſhips a- ſtern of you had been extend- 5 
e by the fignal to chaſe to windward, your fituation | I 


muſt appear to have been very favourable for wearing : 
And, in my opinion, it well be impoſlible for e 


eye to perceive any neceſſity for the Victory 8 continuing . 


to ſtand three quarters of an hour upon the ſtarboard 
tack, after paſſing the rear of the enemy, leſt her wear- 


ine before that period, thould have thrown the ſhips a- 


| . DI Oct are 3 excepted; 1 ſometimes 1 to the 
beſt of men: to ſuch they generally ariſe from a miſconception in 


one, or both of the commander 8, and the dangeri is ſeldom on: till 


5 too late for denten | 


| ſlern 


BR aying that thats is ; not any Janger i in hips weking, 
7 wearing, or miſſing ſtays in a fleet, I do not mean that 
they are, at ſuch times, exempted from thoſe common ROY 
= dangers to which all are continually liable, — But 1 pos 
5 tively aſſert, that no particular or extraordinary danger 5 5 | 
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n into the utmoſt confuſion +. Even ſuppoling, Sir, 
: that ſome danger ſhould really have attended your wear- 
ing ſooner, would not the object then in view, have 
juſtified you in running ſome riſk to obtain it ? A Britiſh 
fleet, with an enemy near, ought not to be conſidered _ 
merely as a fleet of flate ; and, like the carl of Abing⸗ 
don's regiment, kept aloof from hazard t. Our ſhips 
of war, if I miſtake not, are built and ſent to ſea for 
1 very purpoſe. of being hazarded in the defence of 
the kingdom, and the annoyance of its enemies; and 
the importance of the object in view, with the reaſon⸗ 
able probability of obtaining it, will always conſtitute 
a rule for determining the guantum of judicious and 
neceſſary hazard. Vou had, Sir, if I may venture to 
Judge, ſome very important objects then in your vieF; 
an inferior enemy a- ſtern, with whom you had been 
engaged, ſtanding from you on the larboard tack; your 
oon rear ſtill engaged to leeward of that enemy; ; and 
the vice-admiral of the red, with ſeven ſhips of his 
diviſion, endeavouring to double upon them under a 
great deal of ſail, Were not theſe, Sir, very animating 
objects for a Britiſh. admiral to behold? And were e they 
not highly worthy of your immediate attention . 
Had it even been praQticable (you ſay) to bave wore 
« ſooner than I did, no good purpoſe could have been 
« anſwered by it, ſince I muſt have only wore the ſooner : 
5 «6 back again, to have collected the diſabled ſhips, which 
9 have been thereby left Wl farther a-ſtern,” EO 


I 1am  forry to find that my ſentiments, on this lubject, differ 
widely from thoſe of a very able and experienced commander, 
Whole great gallantry i in the courſe of the laſt war, placed him high : 
on the liſt of naval fame. _ # 
I The earl, in queſtioning the jegulity of raifng 1 men by ig ie . 
5 tion for the e of government, ſaid, If the twelve judges de- 
clared the practice legal, he would raiſe a regiment himſelf, but not 

to be ſent to Ae there to be hazarded, pe devoted. 
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5 5 wearing. 
nageable for a few minutes: | 


5 GS 
86 


185 n A ſhip, 1 any of 8 d l abroad. and a 3 : 
breeze, may certainly be wore and laid with her head the contrary 
way, even ſuppoſing all her braces and bowlines cut to pieces; but 

the will not lay cloſe-hauled | on either tack, anti lome repairs, 


(a) 


EY am far from e Sir, that your wearing ſooner 
would have occaſioned the diſabled ſhips to have been 
ſtill further a- ſtern; nor can I believe that you would 
have been under any neceſſity of wearing ſooner back 
again in order to have collected them. 
that the diſabled ſhips followed the Victory on the ſtar- 
8 board tack, and that, if ſhe had wore fooner, they 
would not have gone ſo far to the ſouthward. 
| ſhips indeed, the Robuſte, the Egmont, and the 
Sandwich, made ſo much water, that they could not 
change their tack until their leaks were ſtopped: but 
apprehend, that even they would not have gone ſo "oF 
far to the ſouthward, had you wore ſooner i in the Vic= 
- tory, All the other ſhips, ſo far as I can find by the 
- evidence, were, or ſoon might have been, capable of 5 
A ſhip, with her braces cut may be unma- 8 
but every ſhip that can go 
cloſe hauled on one tack, may, with a commanding 
breeze, be wore to the contrary tack +, provided that 
the /hip or the lee rigging be not ſo much damaged as to 
render it imprudent to bring the wind « on that Bar until 5 
ſome repairs are effected. 7 . : 
As ſoon as I had wore to ſtand bade the enemy 2 
(ſay you) 1 hauled down the ſignal for battle, which 
„ ] judged improper to be kept abroad till the ſhips could 
c recover their ſtations, or at leaſt get near enough to 
ſupport each other in action; and in order to call 
them together for that purpoſe, 1 immediately made 
the ſignal to form the line of battle a- head, a cable's 
E lepgin alunder, and che Vifory being at this time 


have been done. 
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er a-head of all the center and 7d diviſion, I a8 
4 that opportunity of unbending her main- top- ſail, which 
& was totally unſerviceable, and in doing which the ut- 
* moſt expedition was uſed ; the ſhips a-ſtern of me 
60 doing all they could in the mean time to get into their 
« ſtations, M that no time was loſt * this neceſſary 
5 ce operation.“ 5 
As you tel! us that you hauled down the Ggnal ie 
battle, becauſe you judged it improper to be kept 
abroad till the ſhips could recover their ſtations, or at 
leaſt get near enough to ſupport each other in action; ; T2 
I muſt conclude, that it was done in conſequence of 
the then diſperſed condition of your fleet, But who, 7 2 
Sir, had occaſioned. the ſhips to be; ſo much ſeparated 1 58 
from each other? At half paſt five in the morning, the if 
5 ſignal was made for ſix ſhips of the blue diviſion 0 
chaſe to windward ; and the Victory, after paſſing the 
laſt of the enemy's. ſhips, ſtood on to the ſouthward, 5 
until near the time that the firing ceaſed in the rear. 
No indeed, the Vidory i is on the larboard tack, ſtand- . 
| ing towards the enemy; and the ſignal for the line of 5 
battle a head, a cable's length aſunder, is made in order 
to call the Britiſh fleet together for the purpoſe of re- 
newing the attack. — Vou ſay that the Victory being at 
this time 4. Head of all the center and red diviſion, you 
embraced that opportunity of unbending her main- top- 
ſail, which Was totally unſerviceable : but this, Sir, 
muſt appear aſtoniſhing in the eye of every ſeaman. Al- 
though the relative ſituation of the Victory be a matter 
in which I can hardly ſuppoſe it poſſible for you to have 
been miſtaken, I declare that I am utterly incapable of con- 
ceiving how you could then be a-head of the red divi- 
ſion. It appears that the red diviſion tacked to port 
at half paſt twelve ; that they were ſtanding towards the 
enemy, with * -gallant ſails ſet, when Jou came out 
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of the engagement at one o'clock z that the Victory 
continued to ſtand from the enemy for about three quar- 
ters of an hour afterwards ; and yet ſhe has no ſooner _ 
| wore, to ſtand after the F rench fleet, than you tell us 
that the Victory was a-head of all the center and red 
diviſion ! One of the witneſſes ſays, that the vice-ad= — 
miral of the red, and the ſhips with him, appeared + oh 
bde a mile a- weather of the Formidable when ſhe paſſed 
the enemy's rear; and that the Victory was then two 
miles diſtant, flanding towards the enemy *. Another 
8 witneſs ſpeaks of the red diviſion having ſhortened ſail, 
. and even brought to with their main- -top-ſails_ to the 
maſt: but no one ſays that they tacked to port, after 
te center diviſion, It is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that | 
the hauling down of the ſignal for battle was, in ſea 5 
language, clapping a ſhopper upon the vice-admiral of 
the red; and that, like general Howe” 8 repeated orders „ 
to the Britiſh. grenadiers | at e Brooklyn; it would check Ds 
; his heroic ardor. VV TEE 
Vou add, The Formidable was a- head if the Vic- = 
. a tory during this period, it was her ſtation in the line, - 
on that tack ; yet at the very moment my accuſer dares 
to charge me with not calling the ſhips together to 
renew the attack, ah himſelf, though his ſhip was EI. 
4.8 manageable condition, as has appeared by the evi - 
05 dence of his own captain, —and though he had wore, 385 
<6 expecting, as he ſays, the battle to be renewed, quitted 2 
his ſation in the front of that line of battle, the ſig- 
| nal for which was flying, paſſed to leeward of me on . 
6 the ſtarboard tack, while I was advancing to the enemy, : 


© It appears, that when the iow wtacirad of the cu and the hips 


with him, bore about welt- -ſouth-weſt from the Formidable, diſtant 
one mile, the Victory was about two miles to the ſouthward of her; 
and, conſequently, when the vice of the red was to windward of 
the Formidable, the Victory muſt have been right a-head of her, or 


nearly ſo, before the latter wore to ſtand aſter the enemy, 
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4 and never came into the line during the reſt of the 
e day. In this fituation, I judged it neceſſary that the 
e yice-admiral of the red, who was to windward, and 
e puſhing forward on my weather-bow, with fix or ſe- 

'« yen ſhips of his diviſion, ſhould lead on the larboard 
e tack, in order to give time to the ſhips which had come 

« laſt out of action, to * their ae and . 


bas collected together,” 


: That the Formidable was ſo far manageable as to wear, 
appears very clearly, for ſhe actually did wear twice; „ 
but it does not appear that ſhe could then have taken her 


ſtation in the line of battle, a cable's length aſunder. 


When ſhe firſt wore towards the enemy, it appears that, : 
regardleſs of her very diſabled condition, the officers and 
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men were ordered, and did return to their quarters, A ; 


: pectation of going again into action, when you ſhould come 
up with the fleet; and that, upon ſome of the French 
van and center ſhips wearing, and three of them making 
fail directly for the F ormidable, about the time that the 
Viccory's main-top-ſail was unbent, ſhe wore back again 
1172 towards the Victory, and began to repair her damages. 
| You blame the vice of the blue for paſſing. to leeward of 
pou on the ſtarboard tack, when you was advancing to- 
wards the enemy, inſtead of taking his Ration in the 
line, agreeable to the ſignal then flying; but as you re- 

= preſent the vice of the red to have been then to wind- 

ward, puſhing forward on your weather-bow, with ſix or 


| ſeven ſhips of his diviſion, inſtead of taking his ſtation 


in the line a- ſtern of you, one would think him to have 
8 been at leaſt as cenſurable. : The red diviſion had not 
_ only received leſs damage than that of the blue, but they 
had been longer out of the engagement, and, conſe- 
quently, they had had more time to repair. This ap- 
| pears to have been your own thoughts on the matter, 
for you ſay you judged it neceſſary that the vice-admiral 
1 ä 1 


= 


ta) 


al the al ſhould lead-on the larboard tack, in order to 
give time to the ſhips which had come laſt out of the 
action, to repair their damages, and get collected toge 
1 ther.— As to the ſhifting of the Victory” 8 main- top- -ſail, 
after the ſignal for battle had been hauled down, and that 
for the line, a cable's length aſunder, hoiſted, I think, 
with one of your witneſſes, that it was of ſervice, pro- 

vided that none of our ſhips were then ſo near the enemy 

as to be in danger: the unbending of the Victory s main 
top-ſail certainly put it more in the power of thoſe ſhips 1 
which you bad — to the be ſouthward, to draw nearer to 
e e i „ ene ah OE - 
You 17. : " « The French fleet 3 and be⸗ 
4 gan to form their line on the ſtarboard tack by the 
„ wind, which if they had kept, would have brought 

<« them cloſe up with the center diviſion, ſoon after- 5 
wards edged away, pointing! towards four or five of the 
diſabled ſhips, which were at a diſtance to the leeward, 5 

c and with evident intention to have ſeparated them from 

0 « the reſt of the fleet; to prevent which, I made the 

"68 ſignal to wear, and ſtood athwart their van, in a dia- 
1 gonal courſe, to give protection to thoſe crippled ſhips, 
„ keeping the ſignal for the line flying to form and col= _ 


„ lect the fleet on the ſtarboard tack : and as 1 had thus 


c been obliged to alter my difpoſition. before captain 
Sutton left the Victory with my former meſſage, I : 
diſpatched him with orders to the vice-admiral of the . 
c red, to form with his diviſion at a diſtance a- ſtern of 

<< the Victory, to cover the rear, and to keep the enemy 
UE. in check till the vice- admiral] of the blue ſhould come 

< into his ſtation with his diviſion, in obedience to the 
1 « ſignal. Theſe orders the vice-admiral of. the red Ins 

„ ſtantly obeyed, and was formed in my wake before 


: 8 


& four o clock ; when finding that while by the courſe I 


« ſteered to h the crippled ſhips, 1 was nearing the 


— * enemy, 
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oh enemy, the vice-admiral of the blue Rill cotitinned to 
* lie to windward, and by ſo doing kept his diviſion from 
« joining me, I made the ſignal for ſhips to windward 
= to bear down into my wake; and that it might be 
| << better diſtinguiſhed, (both being ſignals at the mizen= 
peak) I hauled down the ſignal for the line for about 
e ten minutes, and hoiſted it again. This ſignal for 
„ ſhips to windward to bear down he repeated, though 
de he had not repeated that for the line of battle; but by 
« not bearing down himſelf, he led the ſhips of his di- 
e viſion to interpret his repeating it, as Frquaring them 
c to come into his wake inſtead of mine. 
From the ſituation of the French fleet, as deferibed by 
"© of your witneſſes, I believe they might have fetched 
dlaoſe up with your center diviſion, if they had kept cloſe 
to the wind after wearing to the ſtarboard tack, Inſtead 
of which, you ſay, they edged away, pointing towards 2 
four or five of the diſabled ſhips, which were ata diſtance 
to leeward, and with evident intention to have ſeparated 3 
them from the reſt of the fleet. What the intentions of 
::-mhe; French were at that time, I cannot pretend to ſay; 
but if they really meant to have ſeparated the diſabled 
ſſmips from the reſt of your fleet, they ought to have 
pointed to windward of the former, for nothing ſhort of 
their actually coming between the diſabled ſhips and the 
reſt of the fleet could have effected that purpoſe.— In . 
dtder to fruſtrate the enemy's deſign, you ay that you . 
made the ſignal to wear, and ſtood athwart their van in 
a a diagonal courſe, to give protection to the crippled ſhips, 
keeping the ſignal for the line flying, to form and col- 
lect the fleet on the ſtarboard tack : and that about four 
o'clock, you found that you was nearing. the enemy by 
the courſe which you ſteered. Here, Sir, I beg leave to 
offer a few remarks 5 but previous thereto, I ſhall men- 
5 tion the poſition of the F rench fleet, with reſpect to the 


Victory, 
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Vigory, when you was ſtanding cowards them on the 
| Jarboard tack, as ſtated by the witneſs before alluded to : 
& About three ſai] of them (ſays he) to windward of the 
44 fore · ſail, a large body of the center was right a head of 
„ us, and their ſternmoſt ſhips not very open upon our by 
5 es lee-bow ; z at half after two they were above three miles 125 


c« 


d from us, they then began to get round, and form 
upon the ſtarboard tack; for ſome time they pointed 
« their heads as though they would have weathered the 
Victory; but about a quarter before three o'clock they 
> 6 kept off the wind, and pointed to four or five ſail of 
the Engliſh ſhips that were far to o leeward, and e ; 
6. diſabled,” ET OF 
As the enemy” 8 1 after wearing to "the bod | 
tack, did point to windward of the Victory, with the . 
wind at weſt- ſouth-weſt, 1 may fairly conclude, that the ©. 
Victory bore about ſouth-and-by- eaſt from them before 
| ſhe wore: and as the Victory, after wearing to ſtarboard, 
ſteered ſouth-ſouth-eaſt, in order to give protection to N 
the diſabled ſhips; ; it is evident that the French ſhips a- 
| ern were only about a point upon her larboard quar= 
ter, and, therefore, could not poſſibly be neared by her 
: proceeding in that direction. Whenever the line of any 
ſhip's motion forms an acute angle with the bearing RE -- 
any quieſcent object, ſhe muſt approach nearer to that 
object as ſhe proceeds, until the two lines form a right 
angle. The objects are then at their neareſt diſtance; 
and ſuppoſing the ſhip to continue moving in the ſame 
direction as before, the diſtance between the two objects 
Will continue to increaſe in proportion as the angle be- 
comes obtuſe. In other words, the diſtance of any ob · 
ject, at reſt, bearing upon any point of the compaſs be- 
fore the beam of a ſhip in motion, muſt, as ſhe proceeds, 
continue to decreaſe, until that object comes upon the 
beam ; and mould the ſhip till continue her motion, 
5 without 
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without any denden i in the line of it's direfion, the di- 
ſtance between her and the other object would always in- 
_ creaſe as the bearing proceeded aft . When this re- 


that, inftead of nearing the enemy by ſteering ſouth-ſouth= _ 
eaſt, ſhe was going away from them almoſt in a direct 
line. Suppoſing the diſtance between you and the enemy 
to have actually decreaſed, while you was ſteering to- 
wards the diſabled ſhips, yet ſuch decreaſe could not be 
 faid to have flowed from the manner of your proceeding. 
Tour courſe, whether conſidered as direct or oblique, was 
certainly from the enemy; and every fathom you went in 
that direction, however flow your motion, had a natural 
_ tendency to increaſe your diſtance from every object ſi- 
tuated abaft your beam on either ſide. Even ſuppoſing 


ſoning is applied to the Victory, it will evidently appear, 


the Victory to have brought to, that act would only have | 
| ſuſpended her own forward motion: although it would _ 


| ſame object, the difabled ſhips + ; and, according. to the 
| witneſs laſt quoted, the competitors were ſo far from 
= having neared each other at four o clock, the time re- 
ferred to, that their diſtance aſunder had even increaſed. 

Although the Victory 18 ſaid to have been above three 
miles from the enemy's rear at half paſt two o'clock, 
when they began to wear towards her, their diſtance muſt 
have been leſs than three miles, when the Victory wore 0 
. been them at ſeven minutes after three; and, at half 


r 


f eee the ſhip's ſtern. 5 9 
I It does not appear that the victory herd iredly for the Arr. | 
abled ſhips, for whenever they are mentioned, during the time of 
her going towards them, they are faid to have been on her lee- bow. 
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paſt 


have afforded the French ſhips a fair opportunity for com- 
ing up, yet their ſubſequent approach would have been 
properly the effect of their own progreſs, not of an 
| Inſtead of ſtanding athwart the enemy” 's van, it rather ge 
ſeems that the Victory and the enemy pointed to the 


T8 


: paſt four, they a are ſaid to have been three Fr" aſunder: 
conſequently the diſtance muſt have increaſed, from the 
time of the Victory's wearing, until that period. _ 
Although much has been ſaid to ſhew that the French 
had no inclination to bring on a ſecond engagement, 
you ſeem to have had a very different opinion of that 
matter when you ordered the vice-admiral of the red to 5 


8 form with his diviſion at a diſtance a-ſtern of the Vie- 1 | ® 10 
tory, to cover the rear, and to keep the enemy in check V þ 0 
till the vice-admiral of the blue ſhould come into his I'd 50 
ſtation with his diviſion, in obedience to the ſignal. 1:7 

Surely, Sir, you was apprehenſive of danger when you _ . 9 

deemed it neceſſary to cover your rear in ſanding — 1 10 
the enemy; and you muſt have thought that the . 1 1 
were advancing to re-attack yore, when you ordered the = 1 
red diviſion down for the avowed purpoſe of keeping them bi . 

in check, This, Sir, is clearly proved by your own. eri- „ a 

: dence on the late trial; ou ſaid that you ſaw what you 5 Ft 's 
Was a little uncaſy to ſee; and that you ordered VVV 1 i 


- Robert Harland to form in your rear $6:ag ſoon as he | 
66 could get there, to protect the fleet, whilſt they w were 


6 


3 


« ee themſelves into order and een, 7 "pt 
. After I: had wore | (say you) upon the ſame tack . 9116 0 
ee with the enemy, to protect the diſabled part of my lin f 
86; fleet, and to collect the reſt together, there would 1 0 1 
have been little to do to renew the battle, but bear- „„ 14 th 

ing right down upon the enemy, if my accuſer had EL: 5 6 

led down his diviſion in obedience to the repeated 1. 


2 „ 


ly fignals and orders which 4 have ſtated. The Victory e 
never went more than two knots, was under her dou- e 1 
ble- reefed top-ſails and fore=ſail, much ſhattered, 
„ which kept the ſhips chat were near her under their 
„ top-ſails, and ſuffered the French fleet, which might | 1 
66 always have brought me to action, if they had inclined os 7 
«ro do ir, to range up parallel wich che center under 
. 5 © very. 
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E very little ſail: and it was to protect the fee diſabled 


« ſhips above- mentioned, and to give the reſt time bo 


© form into ſome order, that I judged it more — 
: ec dient to ſtand as I did, under that eaſy fail, than to 
bring to, with my head to the ſouthward, The 
* court wil! judge whether it was poſſible for any offi- 


« cer in the ſervice, really to believe that theſe opera- 


44 tions could give the appearance of a flight, or furniſh 
« a rational pretence to the French admiral to claim the 


On victory, or 3 to the world that the Britiſh fleet 
„ had run away.” 


oe This, Sir, is a very important part U your defence, 
not only with reſpect to yourſelf, but to Sir Hugh Pal- 
liſer, and to the public at large. It is a matter wherein 


: every Briton is deeply intereſted, but which none but ſea- - Ys 


by men can fully comprehend. | As a Britiſh ſeaman l will. 
venture to take a view of the momentous ſubjeR, and, 


as a lover of juſtice, 1 wiſh impartiality and candour to 


mark the diſquiſition —You tell us, Sir, that you wore | 
upon the ſame tack with the enemy, in order to protect 
the diſabled part of your fleet, and to collect the reſt to- 
gether; ; and that there would bave been little to do to 
renew the battle but bearing right down upon the enemy, 


of the vice-admiral had led down his diviſion in obedience : : 
. to your repeated ſignals and orders. Protect, collect, and 8 


re- attach were your great deſigns: they were of the laſt 
importance to the Britiſh empire, and worthy of your 
purſuit; but how were they executed ? As thoſe ſhips 
vrhich had not received much damage were ſoon able to 
join the ViRory, agreeable to the ſignal for the line then 
flying, I ſhall confine my obſervations to ſuch as were 
diſabled, and conſequently incapable of yielding imme 
diate obedience, Of that part of your fleet, I find that 
four ſhips were the principal, if not the only objects of 
your Fe viz. the” Sandwich, Ramillies, Ro- 
- 8 1 
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| buſte, and the Egmont * ; they had fallen. to leeward 

1 e repairing their damages. 0 the ſtarboard tack, and 

1 : are ſaid, by you, to have been at a great diſtance on the 

3 Victory's lee- quarter before the wore to ſand 1 to the 1 
ſeouthwarxd. i 5 1 
1 . appears, Sic, that ſoon after your wearing to 1 1 5 . 
4 | ſtarboard tack, vou fteered ſouth- ſouth-eaſt (about two 2 1 4 
points from the wind) toward the four diſabled ſhips be- 


15 fore - mentioned; and that about five o'clock, the very 
time you ſay that you had accompliſhed the protection 


| of the diſabled ſhips, the Vengeance +, one of your own | 
Aiviſion, was laying about two miles a-ſtern of the Vie- \ 
£ tory in a very diſabled condition, and j in imminent danger Fi 
H of being deſtroyed by the enemy. When it is coals - I 
I 2 dered that the diſabled ſhips, according to the evidence | I , 
$ f one of your own witneſſes, were then on your lee- VF 
E : bow, conſequently : a head of the e and that the _ 
| | * The bn had bern to lets of an the diſibled ſhips, 5 RR 
8 but left them at half paſt two 0 woe in order to get into her ſta- 1 
tion in the line. 1 I ũ 
T Queſt. During that ade” did you ale i one of the ER 
8 « ſhips of the admiral's own diviſion, laying a conſiderable diſtance — _'. % 
4 a,. ſtern of him, in his own wing, — 00 which Ae van of the Vj 
- French fleet fired! | : —̃ 
Anf. I do recolle& the Vengeance, I think; captain Clentcars, EE. 
Queſt, © What diſtance do you think that ip was then a-ſtern 1 M 
« of the Victory? _ Co” 1 
Anſ. « As near as ; I can regol about t two — 78 5 . 1 
| | Queſt. « Was you at that time under apprehenſion of any dan. e Bi i 
| « ger of her being cut off by the French fleet. N | 1 ip 
Anl. 1 did at that time expreſs my apprehenſion e on he Mil- 1 1 1 
40 ford's quarter-deck, that ſhe would receive the fire of the French EEE 
« fleet as they paſſed under her lee, and thought it probable ſhe © 
might thereby have been deſtroyed, then laying in a very ſhat- N 0 M 


« tered condition, and ſeemingly unable to make ſail? | 

| Quelt, by the admiral. “ You have deſcribed the dangerous Gtua- | 

«tion you obſerved the Vengeance to be in, two miles a-ſtern ok 

« the Victory, after the Englith fleet were ee on the btarboard „ ; 

« tack, at what hour was this? | _— 
Anf. «1 think near about five o "clock i in the ES — eee, . 


e French 
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French feet were Wut three miles a. Kern ad to lee- ” 


ward; it will, I preſume, be difficult to account for 


your leaving the Vengeance ſo far a- ſtern of the Victory 
and ſo near to the enemy. The diſabled ſhips were in 
no danger whilſt the enemy continued ſo far a- ſtern, and 


the Victory, with the ſhips about her, between them : 


whereas the Vengeance, with our own {hips ſo far a- head, „55 
and the French near a- -ſtern, muſt have been ina very „5 


perilous ſituation, 


ou ſay the ViQory was | under Jouble reefed top- ails 
and fore-ſail, much ſhattered ; and that the never went 
more than two knots. But as I do not believe that we 
rate of the Victory's ſailing was at that time determined 
by the actual heaving of the log, 1 beg leave to offer 
my reaſons for thinking that ſhe int conſiderably faſter. 
One of your witneſſes fays, that about five o'clock the 
Muilford was fent to acquaint Sir Robert Harland that, 
| | ; < it was the admiral's direction that he ſhould make ſail N 
. 5 and form a- head, and make a preſs of fail to do that 
« ſervice,” '— The ſame witneſs alſo. ſays that he ſaw 
the Fox, when going with a meſlage to the Formidable, +6 
„ make ſail to the windward on her larboard tack, keep- 


4 jng her wind cloſe, and carrying a preſs of t — 


Another of your witneſſes ſays, that they carried a 

preſs of fail on the Fox, that their top-gallant-ſails were += 

| ol fet, that they ſtood by the halyards and lee-ſheets, and tat 
= As ſuppoſed her to have gone from /i to eight knots, 
* From the above evidence, Sir, I may fairly conclude, that 
—” ihe Victory muſt have gone conſiderably more than two 
| Knots, eſpecially when the fteered ſouth- ſouth-eaſt with 
the wind upon the beam. Their having ſtood by the 
 top-gallant-halyards and Jee-fheets on board the Fox, 

| ſhews that they bad a briſk gale at the time; and as 
ſhe went about ſeven knots, 1 think the Victory, un 
der her double. reefed top-ſails, fore-fail, mizen, and 
mizen- 
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mizen- ſtay- fail, could not go leſs than four knots cloſe | 
| hauled, nor under five when ſteering two points from 
the wind, I allow the Fox to have gone three knots | 
more than the Victory: two of which I allow for the 

extra ſail which the Fox carried at the time referred to, 
and one for her ſuperiority in ſailing as a frigate. 
The relative poſition of the Victory, when ſhe cloſe 

= reefed her top-fails at eight o'clock, is deſcribed by one 
& of your witneſſes as follows: The vice-admiral of 

«& the red was formed a-head of the Victory, the ſhips 
1 belonging to the center diviſion had, all but one or 
„ two, joined us; the Foudroyänt, Prince George, | 
4 and Bienfaiſant, were formed in the line a-ſtern of 

„ us, —32 conſiderable way a-ſtern of them, but not in WEE 

0 the line; there was another ſhip endeavouring to 
4 get up, I took her to be the Vengeance.—The vice= _ 

« admiral of the blue and the ſhips of his diviſion, were 

| & to windward about three miles, ſtanding on, except 

ce three or four ſail, which had began to obey the fig- - 
u a for coming into their ſtations.— The French eee 
were ſteering a parallel courſe to the Victory. We 

had hauled our wind an hour before dark. The third 
©: ſhip of the French van was a-breaſt of our quarter, 
about a mile and a half to leeward of us. The 

French line was formed with fourteen ſail a-head of : 

the French admiral, and the ſame number a-ſtern of 

„ him. Their beſt going ſhips were under their top- 

66 fails only, their heavy failing ſhips were under their 
 «& top-ſails and fore · ſails, and ſome: of them with their | 
4 a main-ſails ſet,” | 3 | 
From this account, Sir, it is Nite that the Viaory, : 
| whether ſhe went two knots, or twice two, had gone 
to faſt all the afternoon, The Vengeance is ſtill a 
conſiderable way a. Hern, endeavouring te get up, the For- 
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midable three. miles. to windward *, and the third ſhip = 
of the enemy's van only a- breaſt of the Victory +, about 
a mile and a half to leeward, The Vengeance ſeems to 
have owed her ſa fety to the diſtance of the enemy to 
leeward, more than to the vicinity of our own ſhips 
|  a-head : your flect, Sir, even then, was far from being 
collected, nor was that of the enemy's co-extended with 
it; and, conſequently, you were not in that ſituation 
8 which would have enabled you to renew the battle, S. | 
you ſaid, by <« bearing right down upon the enemy.“ 
In kr to have brought them quickly to action, it 
would have been neceſſary to have proceeded on the con- 
trary tack until your van had gained their rear; you 
might then have bore right down upon the enemy, and 
8 —_ at what diſtance. . had thought proper. 1 


by The Formidable i is Ph faid 1 to have va three miles to hd. 


| ward of the victory, without mentioning whether ſhe was alſo far Oe 
 a-ſtern, or how otherwiſe ſituated. It appears, however, by the 
evidence of ſeveral witneſſes, that ſhe ſteered after the Victory, 
| keeping her a little on the lee-bow ; and that the Victory continued 
10 increaſe her diſtance from the Formidable all the afternoon, 
though the latter carried all the ſail that her diſabled condition 
would admit of. It alſo appears, that although the Formidable's _ 
5 fore-top-ſail was long unbent, it was brought to the yard and ſet, 
zs ſoon as the maſts were thought ſufficiently ſecured, by the re- 
pairs of the rigging, to bear it; and that, had ſhe aQtually been in 
her ſtation in the line before that time, ſhe could not have kept it 
Anleſs the Victory had carried leſs ſail.—One witnels, indeed, ſays, 


that as the Formidable was far to windward of her ſtation in the 


line, ſhe might have got into it even with the ſail ſhe then carried. 
hut it ſhould be obſerved, that though the Formidable's rate of ſail- 
1 5 ing would have been increaſed by going two or three points from 
the wind, that advantage would have been loſt as ſoon as ſhe had 
1 got into her ſtation; ſhe muſt then bave RES: as the 8 did, 


and with at leaſt an equal quantity of ſail. 


+ I have taken the words abreaſt of the quarter, to mean abreaf | 
of the ſhip ; for although the former expreſſion might be properly ap- 
plied to ſhips, which are very near to each other, I cannot conceive 
how the witneſs could determine their relative ſituation, with ſuf- | 


fein e at the dittance of a mile ana a half. 


You 


N 


ö 


You ſay that you preferred nin as you did, Ane : 
an eaſy ſail, to that of bringing to with your head to 
the ſouthward, in order © to protect the five diſabled ſhips _ 
© above-mentioned, and to give the reſt time to form 


4e into ſome order:“ but although the former may have 


been thereby accompliſhed, the latter was not effected. 
However you might think that the protection of the 
diſabled ſhips rendered it neceſſary for you to ſtand as 
you did, that neceſſity muſt have ceaſed to exiſt at five 
o' clock, the time when you ſay their protection was ac- Dc 
- compliſhed : and your laying 4% afterwards, would, is -- | 
my opinion, have furniſhed all the diſabled ſhips with 
an opportunity of joining you with the greateſt eaſe. 
| Had you ordered all the ſhips, that were formed i in their 
ſtations, to bave brought to at five o'clock, when you 
directed the vice-admiral of the red to ſtretch a-head 
and take his proper Nation in the line, he might ſoon 
have performed that ſervice, without being ordered to 
carry a preſs of ſail ; the Vengeance would have been en- 
abled to have got up; and even the Formidable could eaſily. 
| have taken her ſtation. Thus, Sir, might your whole 
fleet have been quick! ly collected; the Shattered fails of the 


Victory, as well as thoſe of all the other ſhips, ſhifted ; 


and the French fleet, by coming up to leeward, _ 

: extending. from rear to van with the Britiſh fleet, would 
have given you an opportunity of renewing the battle 
5 with little more trouble than that of bearing right down. 


= pon the enemy. 


1 will not take upon me to iy. hither it was pol. c 
able for any officer in the ſervice really to believe that 
your operations could give the appearance of a flight, 
or furniſh a rational pretence to the French admiral to 
claim the victory, or publiſh to the world that the Bri- 
tiſh fleet had run away; but I cannot help thinking 
that they often boaſt upon much leſs plauſible grounds. 
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| 5 56 * . 3 * - = 
1 The French account. * the battle and the ſubſequent = 
3 motions of their fleet, ſays: . . 
YA „The fire was very hot on both ſides fs obo thats 25 | 
„ «& hours, during which it was evident that the fire from i 
| « the F rench ſhips was quicker than that of the Eng- 
I 166 liſh. The poſition of the Engliſh to leeward, gave Z 
= 6 them the advantage of uſing their lower-deck guns, . 
3 which admiral D'Orvilliers was anxious to deprive } 
cc them of ; he therefore made a ſignal for the blue 
« ſquadron to veer bya ſucceſſi ve movement, and an- | 


11 cc other ſignal for the reſt of the fleet to follow, ang 
« range it in order of battle upon the ſtarboard tack: N 
« that movement was afterwards well executed, but ne- 
& vertheleſs was too much delayed to be enabled to .--- 
: « follow cloſe, and extend the line from rear to van of 
0 the Engliſh fleet, as the admiral intended. 2 is not : 
| e ſurpriſing. that a movement which opportunity gave 
c birth to, and was inſtantaneous, was not perfectly 
laid hold of at that moment, but the duke De Char- 
5 « tres having paſſed under the general's ſtern to aſk his 
& intention, admiral D'Orvilliers anſwered, that his 
40 intention was to form the line j in the reverſe of what 


it was upon the larboard tack, by going to leeward 


c of the Engliſh fleet, and depriving them of the ad- | 
| | * yantage they then poſſeſſed, which was ſpeedily exe- 


e cuted, This evolution ſtopt admiral Keppel, wo 
& had already wore with his fleet, with an intent of at- 
5 « tacking the rear of the French, by bearing four points 


«« from the wind; but meeting with the French fleet 
c oppoſed to his route, drawn up in order of battle, he 
9 


e then was compelled to ſteer back again upon the for- 
mer tack ; being then to windward with his whole 
„ fleet, he arranged them in a line of battle a-head 
* upon the ſtarboard tack, an advantage his new poſi- 


tion now gave him. — The French admiral purſued 
46 8 
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40 « the Englick, and repetadly offered thens battle, being 2 44 
formed in the beſt order, from two in the afternoon, — 10 

| 5 : ; 1 
e until ten at night, then to leeward of them; but 
=. « admiral Keppel did not think fit to accept of it, ane :- 
5 <6 took the advantage of the darkneſs of „„ 4 8 
: "< effect his retreat, during which he took care not to ſhew , = 


any lights, During the night, the French fleet car- 
* ried the uſual diſtinguiſhing and other bot. tes in order | 
« to ſhew the enemy their ſituation,” 


Although I am far from thinking that you \ was ; either 


——_ —— 
. 
—— * 9 


— 


Sr away from the French, or had the leaſt intention 1 
N of doing ſo, if the words are underſtood to mean an ac=- | 1 4 
1 ! tual and continued flight ; yet I cannot avoid believiox j i 
g that you ſtood directly from them, with as much ſail 5 
the blue diviſion, the Ocean excepted, had ſet at day . 4 1 
break in the morning, when they were underſtood to 1 5 "WM 
| bein chaſe of the enemy ; and that the F rench were FF 4 
> _ following, not to ſay purſuing you, with as e, 30 C 


as they ſeem to have been under when vou ſaid they 

were going off. The ſame witneſs who ſays, the F rench 

| fleet were in general under their top- -ſails and courſes at | __— 
„ half paſt five i in the morning, ſtates ſome of their heavy ou Dn "4 


| 1 8 ſhips to have been under their. top. fails and : 1 

| FA A dip in going cloth. hinted; is fad. to 8 fanding 0 upon "oy | þ 
F | ſtarboard or her larboard tack z and, when ſteering from the wind _ | 
4 = upon any point of the 0 ſhe is ſaid to be running away on _ 

; that point or courſe. A ſhip, therefore, may properly be ſaid to oY 10 4 

; fand away, or run away, from any object abaft her beam, accord- 9 
ing as ſhe goes cloſe-hauled, or ſteers from the wind upon any point 8 
9 


of the compaſs: when no reſpect is had to any viſible object abaft A. 
the beam, the words away from, if uſed, can only refer to the wind, | ® 
and they are inapplicable whilſt ſhe goes cloſe-hauled, Whilſt ZE 
Britiſh fleet was going to the ſouthward cloſe-hauled, and the French 5 
fleet aſtern, ours were landing away from theirs; and during the 
time that the Victory, &c. were ſteering ſouth-ſouth-ealt, to give 11 
protection to ſome of our diſabled ſhips, they may, in proper lea · 40 
lan guage, | be laid to have been — a 1 from the enemy. 
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courſes at eight 0 clock at night.=—When 1 ſay you ſtood 
directly from the enemy, I refer to the time of your 
rſt ſtanding to the ſouthward, a little after three 
o'clock; for, after the French had run to leeward in 
. forming their line, and had advanced ſo far as to be broad | 
upon your lee- quarter when cloſe-hauled, the wind 5 
would not admit of your going directly from them ; ; nor 


could they, from that time, fetch far enough to wind- 


| ward + to bring you to action; much leſs could they 
be ſuppoſed capable of doing ſo, when at a mile anda _ 
half, or two miles diſtance on your lee-beam,—] ſhall 
no- leave the tranſactions of the memorable 27th of 
July, and take ſome notice of what you ſay concern- | _ 


0g thoſe * che next morning. 


1 


4 Two hips going 1 3 vpon the Sing tack, and laying 5 
equally near to the wind, muſt either be proceeding upon one and 
the ſame line, or on different lines, parallel to each other. In the for- 
mer caſe, one of the ſhips mult be right aſtern or in the wake of 
the other; in the latter caſe, every other ſituation is comprehend- 
ed; and the diſtance of the parallels from each other, when pro- 5 
duced, will be according to the near neſs of the ſternmoſt ſhip to, or 
ber remoteneſs from, the wake of the other ſhip. Suppoſing then 
the two fleets to have been going clole-hauled, and that they laid 


_ equally near to the wind ; that the enemy” s van ſhips, when three 


miles from the Victory, bore one point upon her lee- quarter, or, 
which is the ſame thing, one point to leeward of her wake; they 
would then have been about half a mile diſtant from the Victory's 
wake, and, by outſailing her, they could only have paſſed to lee- 
ward at the ſame diftance, ſuppoſing the wind to have continued 
invariable in its direction. If the French van bore two points on 
the Victory's quarter, they were near a mile and a quarter to lee- 


ward of her wake, and might have paſſed her at the ſame diſtance; 


If three points, they were near a mile and three quarters from her 85 
wake, and could not have come any nearer to the admiral in paſſing ; = 
if four points, which is properly called the quarter, becauſe equi- 
diſtant from the ſtern and the beam, they muſt have been above tuo 
miles to lee ward; if five points, two miles and a quarter; if ſix 
points, they muſt have been above two miles and tbree quarters; and 
if ſeven points, the line of their motion muſt have been near three 


miles diſtant from that of the Victory; and, conſequently, they 
could not have 2 xt her at a a leſs diſtance, 
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Lon ſay: « On the morning of the 28th of 7% 
e the French fleet, (except three ſail, which were ſeen 
* on the lee-quarter) was only viſible from the mafl- 
ce head of ſome of the ſhips of the Britiſh fleet, and at 
« a diſtance from me, which afforded not the ſmalleſt 
ce proſpect of coming up with them, more eſpecially N 
< as their ſhips, though certainly much damaged i in their 
cc hulls, had not apparently ſuffered much i in their maſts 2 
« and fails; whereas the fleet under my command, was 
<« generally and greatly ſhattered in their maſts, yards, 
ZW and rigging, , and many of them unable to carry ſail: 
as to the three French ſhips, 1 made the ſignal at five 
60 o' clock in the morning for the Duke, Bienfaiſant, 
: «© Prince George, and Elizabeth, to give them chaſe, 
1 judging them to be the propereſt ſhips for that purpoſes.” 
= « but the two laſt were not able to carry ſufficient | 
c ſail to give even countenance to the purſuit ; and” 
ce © looking round to the general condition of my Leet, 
5 « I faw it was in vain to attempt either a general or a 
c < partial chaſe, Under theſe circumſtances, T truſt, L 
br «] could not miſtake my duty ; : and I was reſolved, as 
« 1 have already before obſerved in the introduction to 
« my defence, not to ſacrifice it to an empty ſhow and 7 
. appearance, Which is beneath the dignity of an offi= 
66 cer, unconſcious of any failure or neglect. To have 
cc < urged a fruitleſs purſuit with a fleet ſo greatly crip- 
c pled in its maſts and fails, after a diſtant and flying . 
. « enemy, within reach of their own n ports, and with 4 
* freſh wind blowing fair for their port, with a large 
. ſwell, would have been not only wantonly expoſing | 
the Britiſh. Reet under my command, without end or 
cc object, but miſleading and defeating its operations by 
e delaying the refitment neceſſary for carrying on the fun 
* ture ſeryice with vigour and effect. | Fs 
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This, Sir, 4208 furniſh matter of acinar” to 


| Every ſeaman! Three of the enemy's ſhips left in the 
night by the reſt of the fleet; ſeen at a ſmall diſtance, 
by the Britiſh fleet, at day- light in the morning; and 
allowed to depart in peace 1-—You made the ſignal for 
four ſhips to chaſe, it is true ; but not until the ſun had 
been an hour above your horizon, and you counter= 
manded your orders before they could be executed, You 
ſay that, of the four ſhips which were ordered to 
| chaſe, two were not able to carry ſufficient ſail to give 
even countenance to the purſuit; but why Sir, were 
ſuch ſhips ordered upon that ſervice ? Conſidering the ſail | 
which the Victory carried, when ſtanding from the ene- 
my on the preceding day, with the ſignal for the line 
of battle flying ; one would think, you muſt have been 0 
well qualified to know what ſhips were propereſt to 
| chaſe the Aying enemy. Iam ſurpriſed, Sir, that yow 
did not recollect that part of the vice-admiral of the 
red's diviſion which you found ſtanding towards the 
225 enemy with their top- -gallant- fails ſet, when you looked 
_ round to the poſition of your fleet upon coming out of 
| the engagement at one o'clock of the preceding day. 
Thoſe ſhips, which carried their top-gallant-ſails in 
ſtanding after the enemy cloſe-hauled, an hour before the 
blue diviſion came out of the action, were ſurely well | 
able to have chaſed. under all their canvas the next morn- 
ing, when the wind was more moderate, and the enemy | 
going off before it. The ſame ſhips, in obeying your 
: ſubſequent orders, afforded you two more opportunities 
= viewing them with particular attention : ſoon after 
you wore to the ſouthward, they came down and formed . 
7 1n your wake, in order to cover your rear and keep the 
enemy in check; and, in proceeding from your wake to 
take their proper ſtation a-head, about ſix o'clock, the 


Queen, Hector, Centaur, Exeter, Shrewſbury, Cum- 
2 „ berland, 
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in review, In giving your evidence on the late trial, 


you ſaid your memory was ſometimes very good; but 1 


am ſorry, Sir, to find that the morning of the 283th of 
July cannot be reckoned among the number of thoſe 
happy periods. — Vou ſay that, looking round to. 0 
general condition of your fleet, you ſaw it was in vain 
to attempt either a general or a partial chaſe, Miſer- 
able condition indeed, if, among thirty ſhips of the line 
and four frigates, you could not find a number ſuffi- - 
_ cient to chaſe three ſail of the enemy! Tell it not in 
France, publiſh it not in the ſtreets of Paris, leſt our 
Gallic foes rejoice, leſt all the enemies of Albion tri- 
3 umph.— This, Sir, is the ſecond general ſurvey which 
you ſay you took of your fleet; and, in my opinion, 
ve have little reaſon to boaſt of their conſequences.— 
I fully j join with you in ſaying that, under the above 
circumſtances, you coul not miflake your duty; and, for 5 
| the ſake of your country and your own military fame, 
TI moſt ſincerely wiſh you had put it in my power to ſay 
that you had actually done it. That a glorious m—_ ” 
nity of doing a moſt effential fervice to the ſlate was loft, I ; 
cannot entertain a doubt; when ſuch another will of- 
fer, none but God can know. — As you tell us that you 
declined the chaſe, on account of your apprehenſions of 
. danger and the improbability of ſucceſs, I beg leave to 1 
55 offer a few diſpaffionate remarks on the ſubject. FE 
In another part of your defence you deſcribe it as 
1 5 « a reithſe and a moſt hazardous chaſe of ſome few 
* ſhips :” and in the courſe of the trial there were 
ſeveral efforts made to prove, that many of your ſhips 
were ſo much diſabled in their maſts, yards, and ſails, 
| as to have been incapable of chaſing the enemy on the 


morning of the 28th, as . 5 war f {is caſe : and 
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that it would have 3 imprudent and; dangerous to | 
have entangled the fleet with a lee-ſhore on an enemy's coaſt, 
That ſome of your ſhips had received conſiderable da- 


mage in their maſts, yards, rigging, and ſails, I cannot 


entertain a doubt; but, when the time at which the 
ficing ceaſed on the preceding day is duly conſidered, 
cyvery ſeaman mult allow that the rigging ought to have 
been ſufficiently repaired, for the temporary purpoſe in 
queſtion; and that every unſerviceable ſail ſhould have 
been previouſly ſhifted, To hear ſails mentioned as an 


Fr article of diſability, on the morning of the 28th, muſt be 


matter of wonder to every ſeaman who believes that the 
1 ſhips were not without a ſufficient number of ſpare fails 


on board, and that the admiral, in ſtanding from the 
enemy with the f ignal for the line of battle, did not 


8 carry ſo much fail, 28 to prevent ſo very neceſſary an | : 7 


8 operation as that of ſhifting ſuch as were unſerviceable. — 5 
In order to juſtify the unbending of the Victory's main 
Th top- ſail, you alked one of your witneſſes, whether it did 
I not enable the other ſhips to cloſe up with you? And 


the anſwer very juftly was, By it's being unbent, the 


1 7 5 40 ſhips we left to the ſouthward a-ſtern of us, had it. 


44 certainly more in their power to draw nearer to „ 


5 If ſhortening ſail in the Victory, when ſtanding towards ny 


the enemy, was not only juſtifiable, but proper, on the 
5 ground of enabling the ſhips a-ſtern to cloſe up with 
vou; ſurely, Sir, it could not rea ſonably be deemed leſs 

ſo, when you ſtood the contrary way. — The diſability in 
their maſts and yards, if there had been much wind at 18 


55 that time, might have rendered them incapable of chaſing 


as Hips of war Houta chaſe ; ; but as it appears that the 
| wind was then mode <rate *, and that the thips could have : 


IS If the victory, with her ks. reefed top- alls, boce ell, mizen, 
— mizen- * -ſall he carried her helm a lee almoſt the whole mid- 
ua 8 


1 


: artis all their b 1 in chaſing before the wind, T4 can- 


not avoid thinking, that a general chaſe ſhould have im- 
mediately taken place. Although the French fleet (three 
ſhips excepted) had ſlipped away in the night, you could 
not certainly know that they would have fled in open 
day; and, if they had, their flight might have given you 
an opportunity of taking ſome of their ſternmoſt ſhips, 
- which, K miſtake not, would have afforded a no leſs 


i pleaſing than convincing proof of your beafted victory. 


Even ſuppoſing that ſome of your ſhips were not in a 
condition to have chaſed, as ſhips of war ſhould chaſe, 
Zh T cannot conceive how any bad conſequences could poſ- 3 
| 5 ſibly have ariſen.— Here the following queſtion, put * 
one of the witneſſes, ſtares me in the face: If admi- 8 195 
e ral Keppel had ordered the undamaged ſhips to chaſe | 
"68. the three ſhips that were running away, with all the Os 
| 5 „ ſail they could ſet, do you think that the undamaged OY 
0 * ſhips might not have been led into the mouth of the 
g enemy, before our diſabled ſhips could have come up ' 
T0 this I: anſwer, there 
v was not the leaſt danger of our undamaged ſhips being To 
55 led into any ſuch ſnare. The van ſhips could have eaſily : 
avoided coming to an engagement with a ſuperior 8 
5 of the enemy, by ſhortening ſail until a ſufficient num- 5 


: « to their relief or aſſiſtance * 


ber of our own ſhips had come up to ſecond them; 


| whereas the enemy, by being to leeward, would 4 


been utterly incapable of advancing, 
| forcing them to have fought under; any diſadvantage, 1 5 


I readily grant that it would have been very imprudent : 
| to have entangled the ſhips with a lee- ſhore on an enemy” * 
coaſt; but where is the man capable of ſhewing, that a 
general chaſe of the enemy, on the 28th of July, would | 


die watch (from twelve at night until four in the morning) as ſtated 
vy one of the admiral's witneſſes, I think I may fairly. conclude, Fa 


2 $hers was very little wind during all that time. 
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neceſſarily have involved our fleet in that danger ? ee 
man muſt allow, that it would have been extremely im- 
prudent to have followed the enemy into the harbour of 
Breſt; but will that juſtify you in not having purſued 
them at all? The French ſhips might have been pur= 
| ſued, and the dangers of a lee-ſhore avoided *. I will 
venture to ſay, that, with a long ſummer's day before 
vou, no danger could have attended your making the x 
iſland Uſhant, It would then have been ſoon enough = 
naue conſidered the ſubject of lee-ſhores, and to have de- 5 
termined the limits of your further purſuit. When the — 
ſituation of Uſhant 4, with reſpect to the coaſt on each 
fide of the iſland, is duly conſidered, the terrific idea of 
Le lee-ſhores will appear to be a mere chimera, eſpecially in 
tthat ſeaſon of the year which is S ae with 5 
5 gentle breezes and calm n 1 x 
As the Seams § bear about fouth from Vihant, and Rs 
the Caſquets about north-eaſt a point eaſterly, all the 
dangers along the coaſt, on each {ide the iſland, are in- 
cluded by two ſuppoſed lines extending in the above di- 
| reQtion, forming, at Uſhant, an obtuſe angle of about a 
: hundred and twenty. ſaur degrees. Ey the ſituation of 185 


. The Britiſh fleet was then f more than a hundred miles from the 
on dk! AE A ; 5 | 


+ Vſhant lies about five leagues weſt. and- 8 3 the 
neareſt part of the mor which 1 is Point St. Paul, and not far from | 
the entrance of Breſt. | | | 


It is preſumed, that's no man living ever . a te of wind _— 

| firong and laſting, in the months of July and Augult, as to keep a 

ſhip under her courles (lower fails) for the ſpace of twenty-four _ 
hours, in any of our circumjacent ſeas. Seamen are generally much 

more apprehenſive of calms, a at that ſeaſon of * the year, than of : 
heavy gales of wind. | | | 
8 The Seams are rocks, which lie off the welt coaſt of France, | 
| about ten or eleven leagues from Uthant. | 


| The Caſquets are high rocks, lying about thires 3 welt | 
from the iſland Alderney, and — rom Uſhant about forty-ſeven | 


Uchant; | 


leagues. —_— 
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'Vhant, Sir, as thus deſcribed, it is evident, that every 
| ſhip which can make a ſouth courſe good on the ſtarboard- 
tack, or a north-eaſt-and-by-eaſt courſe on the larboard= 
tack, may avoid every danger on the coaſt of France, 
provided that ſhe be about two leagues to the weſtward of 
the iſland when ſhe firſt hauls her wind: and it is alſo = 
| evident, that the wind, by fixing at any one point of the 
Oh, compaſs, cannot prevent a ſhip, ſo ſituated, from making = 
one or the other of the above courſes good, whilſt her 
lee - way does not exceed four points and a half. Let us, ; 
for example, ſuppoſe a ſhip to be two leagues to win boy 
i ward of Uſhant, with the wind two points and a half o | 
the northward of weſt ; ſhe will, on either tack, lay four 
points and a half to windward of every danger: and if 
we ſuppoſe the wind to blow directly on the coaſt, on ; 
one ſide of the iſland, ſhe will then lay ſeven points to 
wind ward of every thing. that can hurt her on the con- 
| trary ſide.— The latter, Sir, was exactly the caſe with %% 
on the 28th of laſt July. The wind, allowing two TY 
points for the variation of the compaſs, was then at welt ; ; 
and your fleet, if they had chaſed until they had got | 
near to Uſhant, might afterwards have even croſſed the 
Channel to Plymouth with the wind two points abaft the 
| beam: and they might have kept clear of every danger 
on the coaſt of France, without any fail at all. l 
I had frequently been told, that three of the enemy's "4 
. ſhips were very near to your fleet i in the morning of the 
28th, and went off without being followed * 3 but, un- 


- * The Bienfaiſant 1 ail. in as. I e to follow them; + 
but as many of the witneſſes ſay they did not ſee any of our ſuips 
chaſe the enemy, I muſt conclude that ſhe proceeded but a very 
little way in the purſuit. As our ſhips were then in the line of battle 
 a-head, upon the ſtarboard tack, they muſt have extended fouth- 
welt and north-eaſt, with the wind at weſt-north-weſt : and as the 
French ſhips Reered away about ſouth-eaſt, ours, had any of them 


actually chaſed, would have gone off almoſt at right angles from 
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til the trial commenced, I never could believe the report ; 
and, to this hour, I am aſtoniſhed at your conduct! 
You ſay, © It is undoubtedly the duty of every ſea offi- 
E cer, to do his utmoſt to take, ſink, burn, and deſtroy | 
er the enemy's ſhips, wherever he meets them.” But 
Y you certainly could have chaſed the flying enemy: the 
improbability of coming up with them was a mere con- 
jecture; and the danger of a lee-ſhore nothing more than 
2 bugbear.— Vou ſay, that, on the 27th of July, you 
came to an action with the French; <* they were beaten, 
and obliged to retire into their own port.” But how E 
were they beaten? And Who obliged them to retire into 
| their own port? Sir Hugh Palliſer, againſt much op- 
poſition, endeavoured to prove the former; but none have 
yet attempted. to prove the latter, One of your witneſſes, 
in ſpeaking of the two fleets, when ſtanding to the ſouth- 
ward after the action, ſaid ; «6 If our good fortune had 
80 placed us in their ſituation, and they in ours, if we 5 
„„ had not demoliſhed them, we ought to have been ſent. - 
nl to the Fuſtitia ballaſt- lighter 9 and, inſtead 1 
. obliging them to retire into their own port, you laid the 
Hritiſh fleet to with their heads to the northward, and s 
ſet up their rigging | Concerning your returning to 
Portſmouth with twenty ſail of the line, in order to ob- 
tain a reinforcement, you GR of having been filled 


the Britih Vines and their chafi ing muſt thereby 1 have ſoon become : 


e to the whole fleet. 


2M Some have thought that this 3 on the ide of the 
enemy; aroſe ſrom the relative poſition of the fleets reſpecting the 


wind; but ſuch are greatly miſtaken. The Britiſh fleet had always 


the Ade tige of the wind, after they wore to ſtand to the ſouth- _ 
ward at three o'clock. Whilſt the French fleet could fetch up with 
ours upon the ſtarboard tack, our fleet could have gone about a 
mile and a quarter to OS, of them upon the contrary tack, 


ſuppoſing to have been three miles aſunder when ours tacked : 


and after the French ſhips had gone far to leeward in forming their 


line, they could not have fetched our fleet at all. 
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e what would have been my ſituation? 
e forms of diſcipline, #: perhaps might have eſcaped | 
. puniſhment, but I could not have eſcaped cenſure; 1 

„ fſhould neither have eſcaped the contempt of my fel- 

. low- citizens, nor the reproaches of my own. con- 
« ſcience,” '— Nothing, Sir, in my opinion, could haye 


mM (6) 


with the deepeſt melancholy: you ever r felt in your life, 
upon finding yourſelf obliged to tum your back on France, 
But allow me to aſk what obliged you, on the morning 
of the 28th of July, to turn your back upon France, and 
| alſo on its Aying fert, as directly as the wind would per- 
mit? The enemy's ſhips fled towards the ſouth-eaſt ; 
: and, aſtoniſhing to relate ! you laid the Britiſh fleet to, 
with their heads to the northward ,—Could this, Sir, 
conſtitute any part of that conduct, which many of the 
| witneſſes, on your trial, deemed highly exemplary and me- 
ritorious? Or can we conceive it to have been- that 
_ glorious upholding of the honour of the Britiſh flag, on the 5 
28th of July laſt, for which our two houſes of parlia- 5 
ment ieh voted you addreſſes of thanks ! = 
In giving your reaſons for not having formed the line = 
2 Hs to your coming to action with the enemy, you _ 
- Tay+ © -1f by obſtinately adhering. to the line of battle, 
"108 I had ſuffered, as I inevitably muſt, the French fleet 
5 « to have ſeparated from me, and if by ſuch ſeparation, 
c the Engliſh convoys from the Eaſt and Weſt- Indies, 5 
« © which F have already ſtated in the introduction to my 
. 0 defence to have been then expected home, had been 
t cut off, or the coaſt of England had been inſulted, 
ſheltered under 


more ſtrongly urged a general chaſe. Our convoys from 

the Eaſt and Well. Indies were ſtill out ; nay, to al: 
your own words in another place, &« The greateſt body - 
of the Britiſh trade was then on it's return home. 
<« Two Eaſt-India, and two Weſt- India fleets of i 


2 menſe value were hourly expected.“ Lou ſey, 
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on your returning to refit your fleet, you 9 care ta 


leave two men of war of the line on a cruiſe to protect 
the trade. But what protection, Sir, could o ſhips of 


- the line have afforded, had they been oppoſed by twenty 
: nine ſail of the enemy? 5 You had ſuffered the French 


fleet to ſeparate from you, without having gained any 

1 material advantage over them; and they might then, for 
any thing you knew to the contrary, have been on their 
W] to inſult the coaft of England, or proceeding to the 
8 ſouthward, in order ro intercept our homeward-bound fleets. 
I think that I err not when I ſay, the ſafety of our re- 

| turning fleets required that the French ſhould have been 

a driven into port, before you quitted your ſtation. This, 

Sir, was a matter of the utmoſt conſequence to your 
. —. in my ion, Highly of your | 


- Before 1 cloſe. this . of the ſubjet, I boy lars 
| to quote the following paſſage, containing two more 
reaſons for your declining the chaſe on the morning of | 
the 2$th : „ If I had had my mind filled with notions = 
** unworthy of my ation (fay you) ' Þ might eaſily have . | 
« paraded with my ſhattered fleet off the harbour 1 

n Breft.. I Choſe rather to return to Plymouth, with 
4 all expedition, to put myſelf once more in a condition N 
- « to meet the enemy and defend the kingdom.” An 5 

c thus admitting that you could eaſily have paraded with ; 
your ſhattered fleet off the harbour of Breſt, you ſeem to 8 

DE Have forgot the lee-fbore, with all its tremendout dangers ! 
8 Still, however, there 1s a bar to the chaſe: the Britiſh | 


fleet muſt not parade off the harbour of Breſt, becauſe 
dhe commander i in chief's mind was not filled with no- 


tions ſo unworthy of his ſtation. Surely, Sir, you have 
not always been ſo careful to avoid parade : how far your 


conduct, in this reſpect, has been unworthy of your flation, 
the candid public will judge. In my . you might 


haue | 
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| have drove the Aying enemy into port, without proceed- 
ing to any ſubſequent parade: after the former had been 


| accompliſhed, the latter might have been conſidered : 


the deſtruction of that fleet was the grand object of your | 
expedition; it was a matter of the greateſt importance 
to the Britiſh. empire; and the duties of your office . 
quired your utmoſt efforts in the execution. When the 

enemy ſhewed an intention to fight, it was your buſineſs 

to meet them with prudence and ſpirit; as ſoon as yo 
ſaw them endeavouring to ſave themſelves by flight, you 
certainly ought to have purſued with alacrity and perſe- . 
verance; and, after driving them into port, and inſult- 
ing their coaſts t, you might have retired to Britain with 


honour and triumph. Several of the witneſſes have ſaid, 


that a fleet of thirty fail of the line could not get off 7 
from a lee- ſhore lo well as a ſingle ſhip : « I look wy - > 
--06 an it; (ſaid one of tnem) that one ſhip could get much - 
- « faſter off ms land than a fleet could, even in moderate 
44 weather: but i beg leave to ſay, that I hold a very | 
different opinion. Whatever a ſhip can do alone, ſhe b 
5 may be ſuppoſed capable of doing when i in company. : 
When a {leet proceeds as a collective body, it is neceſ- 1 
ſary that their rate of failing ſhould be adapted to that of 
the ſloweſt ſhip; but ſhould an apprehenſion of imminent 
danger ariſe, from the vicinity of a lee -ſhore, every com- 
mander would certainly do his utmoſt to avoid the im- - 
pending evil; he would not then think himſelf bound to 
. accommodate his motion to that of any flower failing __ 1 
ſel; 3 nor would he e that bs! -qught- to ſuffer his — 


4 _ CER ſuffered - fleet * infult ibs coaſt 167 . | 
would have ſubjected admiral Keppel, not only to the cenſure and _ 
contempt of his fellow-citizens, but alſo to the reproaches of his own © 


conſcience; ſarely an inſult offered by the Britiſh flag to the coaſt 


of France, at the very heels of their flying fleet, muſt have been N 


5 prod du 8 ye of ſimilar effects c on the fide of the enemy. 
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own ip to 20 > aſhore merely to accompany others in that 
| Gtuation, Had you thought proper to have chaſed the 
French fleet on the morning of the 28th, your unda- 
maged ſhips would probably have outſailed ſome of thoſe 
which had been hurt in the action, and, conſequently, 
the former might have ſeen the enemy into port, before 8 
5 the latter had come near to that ſhore, which was after- 
Wards ſaid to have been exceeding dangerous. 
Inſtead of chaſing the flying foe, you ſay that you 
chat to return to Plymouth with all expedition, to put 
yourſelf once more in à condition to meet the enemy, 
and defend the kingdom ; but if we are to reap no 
other advantage from our fleets. than that of putting 
7 them in a condition to meet, and even chaſe the enemy, 5 
whilſt they continue to windward and appear to be out 
5 of our reach, we ſhall ſoon become an object of univer- : 
ul contempt. You fay that you choſe to return to Ply- 
mouth with all expedition ; but how did your ſubſequent = 
conduct agree with your determination? According to 
your own account, you turned your back upon the re- 
treating enemy, and you ſpent about half the day in 
laying to. Had this, Sir, the leaſt appearance of expedi- 
ion Darkneſs may, in my opinion, with equal pro- 
priety be called light. The ſetting up of your rigging _ 
will probably be urged here as a plea for your laying toz 
| but, as the wind was then pretty moderate, that buſi- 
- neſs, 1 will venture to ſay, could eaſily have been per- 5 
Ro | formed i in ſteering for Plymouth, or even in chaſing to- 
wards Breſt, Suppoſing, that you had chaſed the enemy 


until your ſternmoſt, or heavieſt ſailing ſhips, had got 


_ near to Uſhant, it would have made but little. difference 
Is the time of your arrival at Plymouth, with the wind ; 


as it was in the morning. This will clearly appear 
from the following bearings and diſtances: according to 
the latitude and longitade” af the Victory at noon of the 


28th, 
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28th, Plymouth bore North 195 3, Eaſt, diſtance 50 
leagues; Uſhant bore North 764 Eaſt, diſtance 28 
leagues; and Plymouth bears North 169 40 Eaſt, from 
Uſmhant, diſtant 40 leagues ; ſo that the two diſtances, 
from the ſhip to Uſhant, and thence to Plymouth, are 
only nine leagues more than the direct diſtance; and 
that exceſs might, according to the wind as Rated by | 
one of the witneſſes +, have been run in the ſpace of © 
| three or four hours. But the truth is, Sir, you did not 
make ſail for Plymouth till noon ; and therefore, it 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that, inſtead of arriving at 
| Plymouth three or four hours ſooner, you was three or 
four hours later than you would have been if you had 
chaſed the French ſhips, endeavoured to have brought the 
enemy to a deciſive battle, eſtabliſned your claim to 
that victory which has been ſo much diſputed, inſulted 
the coaſts of our perfidious foe, and ſecured the then ex- 5 
pected arrival of our valuable merchandize from evry | 


quarter of the globe. 


In complaining of Sir Hugh paliſer- 8 long filence « on 
"hs ſubject of your accuſation, you ſay: 40 15 have „ 
* mentioned before the circumſtance of my accuſer's | 
= filence for months, during which he was called upon, ; 
cc by the duty he owed to his country, to have ſtated my = > 
« miſconduR, if any ſuch had exiſted, and his refuſal 8 
"8.20 do ſo is ſtrong evidence of itſelf, that even in his 75 
i « opinion my conduct was liable to no reproach.” * As 15 
5 thoſe reaſons Which you ſay operated with you againſt an 
| _ early accuſation, of Sir Hugh Pall iſer, for diſobedi- e 
ence of orders, muſt be allowed to have at leaſt an; 
equal operation in favour of His delay; z it t will, 1 pre- . 


+ 1 anſwer. to a a queſtion, put by the eburt, the Wikrgn Laid, 


that the floweſt failing ſhips might, with all their ſails ſet, have ; 
gone © between nen. and nine knots,“ in chaſing the enemy on 
the morning of the 28th of July. 5 | 
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fins be fair to ſuppoſe that Sir Hugh's ſilence has been 
owing to ſimilar motives ; and as, in that caſe, he will 
be entitled to the ſame plea, I ſhall take the liberty of 
quoting your own words as a juſtification of his conduct, 

5 Having mentioned the ſpeedy refitting of the fleet, by 
the hearty co-operation of all the admirals and cap- 
tains, you add: “ This benefit I acquired by avoiding 
a retroſpect into the conduct of the vice-admiral of 

& the blue; for if 1 had inſtituted an inquiry or trial, 

. it would have ſuſpended the operations of the whole. 
e fleet, and would have ſuſpended them in the midſt of 
* the compaign, when every moment was precious, and OE 

© the exertion of every officer neceſſary, The delay 5 
« which the preſent court-martial has occaſioned to the 

e ſervice, even at this time, is evident to all the world, - 

Ho much more miſchievous would it have been at 

e that period ? pf This, Sir, exactly accords with my 
idea on the ſubject; and I have no doubt of the vice- 

: admiral! 8 ſaying that it is conſentaneous to his. „ 

7. the ſubject of Sir Hugh's ſilence you add: & But 
2 this is not all; even ſo late as the 5th of October | 
«& laſt, I received a letter from him, dated at ſea, con- 

« ceived in terms of great good will and reſpect for 
« me; in which, having occaſion to mention ſome CY 
WM prizes, which had been taken by the fleet, he con- 
ders that as a ſubject of little moment to me, aſſign- 

7 6 ing this as a reaſon— For J Inoto you had rather meet 
| « the French fleet, — That fleet which he ſays 1 fled 
from! Is this conſiſtent with the tenor of thoſe 
0 charges? Could the man who wrote the one believe N 
« the other Alt is abſolutely impoſſible.“ 
I ſhould be ſorry, Sir, to find the leaſt inclination 
to plead for inconſiſtency in any man, more eſpecially 


when it relates to matters of importance. Glaring in- 


COnLKEncy ought alway to be deemed an object of diſ- = 
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approbation : But, in the preſent caſe, F beg leave. to 
ſay, that however inconſiſtent the above conduct may 
een, IT Will, in my opinion, appear evidently outdone 
by comparing your declaration in the houſe of commons 
with the contents of your public letter. In your public 
g letter, you ſaid that the ſpirited conduct of Sir Hugh Pal- 
| lifer deſerved much commendation ; and in the houſe of 
commons you declared, that bis diſobedience of your 
orders had been the cauſe of your not re- attacking . 
French flect on the 2 27th of July, In behalf of your 
conduct in this matter you ſay, you do not conceive 
| that a commander in chief is bound to diſe loſe to alk 
7 Europe, in the midſt of a critical ſervice, the real fate 
of his fleet „ or his opinion of any. of his olficers. 5 
But ſurely, Sir, no commander in chief is bound to 
ö praiſe where he thinks cenſure iS incurred; much leſs 5 
can he think it his duty to counteract his public appro- 
: bation, by a ſubſequent and private converſation, + © 
does not, however, appear to me that Sir Hugh' 8 ſaying, 
in bis letter, that he knew you had rather meet the 7 
French flect, oe abſolutely inconſiſtent with the tenor 
W's thoſe charges which he afterwards exhibited. He 8 


might really think your former conduct to have been 


blamcable, and yet believe that you earneſtly wiſhed for 


an opportunity to give a better account of the enemy. 
How far both parties have been to blame, I ſhall not 


5 pretend to determine; but 853 will venture to ſay, that 


* wt it is proper to remaerk; that the 3 inferiority of. 


our home fleet, to that of France, was declared to all Europe by its 


returning to Portſmouth, on the 27th of June, for a reinforcement; | 
and, left any thould remain ignorant of that which our intereſt re- 
quired us to conceal, your Minority Friends, by agitating the ſubject 
in parliament, have frequently proclaimed our diſgrace. But, in 
che height of their pernicious zeal, they ought to have remembered, 
that adiniral Keppel quitted his ſtation when there was no enemy 
at ſea capable of looking him in the face; and that he retreated to 
Portſmouth with the Britich fleet, when there was none to purſue, 
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matters have been carried farther, | on both ſides, than 
, was originally intended, I am ſorry, Sir, to ſay, that 
true patriotiſm ſeems to be almoſt wholly abſorbed by 


party feuds and private views; and it is currently be- 
lieved that matters have lately been carried to a very great, 
if not to an unwarrantable length, on your ſide, Some 
| have appeared very active as your friends, who are more 
than ſuſpected of being friends to thoſe with whom 1 
are now at open war. In my opinion, this country has 5 
much to fear from the preſent mode of oppoſition. | An 1 
oppoſition to adminiſtration, founded upon juſt princi- 
ples, and carried on in a proper manner, will always 
produce the moſt ſalutary effects in this free coun- 
try; and it will merit the approbation and ſupport of 
: every Briton : but an unprincipled * oppoſition, like that 
70 with which we are now viſited, muſt operate as poiſon _ 
upon the body politic, and it ought to be reſiſted by al! 1 
who wiſh to prevent the deſtruction of the Britiſh ſtate. e 
. attachment, Sir, to ſome of the leaders of this 
oppoſition has lately been the topic of public converſa- e 
tion; and many of your ſenſible friends have had occaſion | 
to bluſh, You wes always deſervedly deemed a brave and : 
a good officer ; ; as ſuch you was lately employed by our 
moſt gracious ſovereign, ſupported by an anxious govern- _ 
ment, and reſpected by a generous public, But, ſtrangely 
| urged by a deſigning party, your importance ſeems to 
have been much over rated in the late condition of your 
future ſervice; and your recent conduct in the ſenate 
has opened hs eyes of all who are willing to ſee.— An 
attempt was ſome time ago made, to empower a rebel 
congreſs to model the Britiſh miniſtry; and we have 
: lately heard of ſubſcribing admirals, and reſigning cap- 
tains ; but 1 hope they are only the reports of er | 


+ The biſhop of Peterborough i is here excepted as being one of : 
a "Ry different deſcription, 


\ 


ing 


9 


; ing men, raiſed for the purpoſe of perverting juſtice, and 


__ to embarraſs government, As our naval officers are a body 


of the moſt deſerving and important ſubjects in the king- 


dom, I hope they will never allow their minds to be pre- ; 


judiced againſt any branch of adminiſtration. | 
It has been ſaid that, the diffculties and diſcourage- 


ments ariſing from your trial are ſuch, that it will not 
be eaſy for officers, attentive to their honour, to ſerve 
their ſovereign, particularly in ſituations of principal : 
command, if their conduct be liable to the impeachment 5 
of a i ieee officer; or if the principles upon which 
the ſame has been ſupported, ſhall prevail with any 
lord high- -admiral, or with any commiſſioners for wages = 
| . cuting that office, : . ” 
As our ſhips of war are Weed the property 
of the public, and every naval commander their ſervant, 
55 the little difficulties and diſcouragements which individuals g 
of that body may ſometimes meet with, ought never to 
be brought into competition with the welfare of the 
ſtate. Thoſe who are in ſituations of principal com- 
mand, cannot be ignorant of their ſubordination to 
N others; nor can they forget that their conduct, if blame- 1 8 
worthy, is, and ought to be, impeachable by their in- 


feriors. Every member of ſociety, however dignificd, 


muſt always hold himſelf accountable to the es of 
that ſociety; every ſervant of the crown, however high 
| his rank, ought to deem a faithful diſcharge of his duty, 
his beſt official ſhield ; and every commander, whether 
5 principal or ſubordinate, ſhould invariably purſue the wel- — 
fare of. the community as his real, his bigheſt, and his 


moſt permanent honour. 


Having given my opinion upon ſome of the 3 ma- 
terial parts of your defence, as candidly and impartially as 
I can, I beg leave to call your attention to a few remarks 
on the trial of Sir Hugh Pallifer, As the court- martial 


were proceeding i in that trial when I firſt addreſſed you, 
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1 did not. think it adviſeable to ſay fo much on his be- — 
half as-I otherwiſe ſhould have done; but what appeared i 
to be an impropriety before the iſſue of the trial, I now 
conſider as an act of juſtice, and ſhall therefore pro- 
ceed to declare my ſentiments more fully on the ſubject. 
I mall begin with the manner in which the vice- admiral 
engaged the enemy; and, as it is cleaily expreſſed in 
the gth and 1oth pages of his defence *, I ſhall quote. 
the following paſſage: « Bzfore I began firing at the 
.. 55. enemy (ſays he) [ backed my mizen-top-ſail, and it was 
© feht fo the whole time I was paſſi ng the French line; * 
"90 which, by retarding my progreſs, enabled me to give 
„the French more of my fire, and conſequently was the 
a cauſe of my receiving more from them, The firſt ſhip | 
„„ became ciole engaged with, was the firſt or ſecond 
„ ſhip a-head of the French admiral; after which I ſuc= 
. ceſſively palled the remainder of the French center, 
« and the whole of their rear; and that no ſhip might 
6 eſcape my fire, 1 hauled my wind to cloſe with the two 
ſernmeſt Hips of the enemy, which appeared to have 
„ Kkept more to windward than the other ſhips I paſſed, 
9 and not to have been engaged before. On the whole, 8 
60 I believe, that the Formidable fought ſeven or eight 
„ ſhips more than fell to the ſhare of admiral Keppel, 
*© whoſlc log-book takes notice of engaging only ſix ies ; 
of the enemy, beſides the French admiral, and 
de therein confirmed by the evidence of Mr. More at 8 
00 late trial; he ſpeaking to only ſeven or eight ſhips.” 
— What think: you, Sir, of the gallant vice- zadmiral? 
One of your witneſſes on the former trial, ſpeaks of 
him in very high terms: „ As ſoon as I was out of 
od the action (lays he) L went into the ſtern- gallery, 
oe and paid a particular attention to the Formidable; and, 
* upon my word, I felt ſatisfaction in the manner in 
£** which ſhe engaged, which I thought did infinite ho- 
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«ths „ nour to the h and ſhip 8 company. 1 have re- 
« peatedly expreſſed this, and I think to the vice- 
e admiral himſelf,” — The ſame witneſs, on the late trial, 
aid: 80 The Formidable came into action with great 


. ſpirit by keeping up a conſtant and a regular fire.“ 


. — This teſtimony does great honour to Sir Hugh Palli- : 

| ſer, more eſpecially as it comes from one of your warmeſt 
5 friends; but how different did you ſpeak on the ſubject! 
on your being aſked if it appeared to you that, during 
the time of engaging the enemy, he behaved as became . 
officer of his rank and ſtation in the fleet? you an- = 
ſwered: At the times I: obſerved the vice- 2 il of 
< the blue, he ſeemed to be coming along the French 
1 ſhips juſt as well as any other ſhip that led along - 
ce them, either before or after him; and in doing ſo, he 
* was doing his duty as a flag officer. E do not mean : 
&* to narrow the queſtion,” —lI do not ſay that you 
meant to narrow the queſtion ; ; but be aſſured, Sir, that 
I have a very indifferent opinion of your anſwer, I 
freely admit that Sir Hugh was only doing his duty 5 


flag officer, but at the ſame time Jam fully convinced, 


that all flag officers have not always done their 22. 


Concerning this part of your evidence, Sir Hugh. 


pages 10 and 115 ſays: It is very true, as Sel ; 
Keppel expreſſes it, that I only performed my auty oh 
„ like other officers, But the queſtion, which came 


- ok: from the court, FLY not lead to ſo invidious and offen- 
2  frve a compariſon as the anſwer points at; nor can I 


4g imagine way it was anſwered in that way, except 15 
- :$6-from - ll-will towards me, 1 any compariſon Was 
proper, it ſhould have hn not of the conduct of one 

c Officer with another, but of the ſhare which they . 
reſpeRively had in the action, from the different fitua- | 


« tion of their ſhips. It might be, and fo the fact was, 
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6 that it Was my fortune, and that of the ſhips of my 
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« diviſion to have more of the action than the ſhips of 


c the other two diviſions. Yet it would be a great in- 
“ juſtice to ſuppoſe, that the captains. of the other di- 
« viſions, if they had been engaged on the ſame terms, 
i « would not have acquitted themſelves with equal zeal.“ 
ere, Sir, the vice-admiral does himſelf real honour: 
55 1 applaud him for his liberal ſentiments concerning the 
bravery of his brother officers ; and I ſincerely wiſh that I 

| could ſay as much for all who were concerned in the bu- 28 
ſineſs of that important day. 3 
1 Hugh Palliſer next needs. to give : an account of 
his conduct after paſſing the enemy's rear: On coming 
cout of the action (ſays he), the firſt moment I was 
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00 


S being ever ſolicitous to ſecond what appeared to me 


— 
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5 : ce 


| & then appeared to me % glorious a deft fon. Therefore, , 
though my ſkip was the laſt, or laſt but one, which ” 
„ came out of action, and had apparently ſuffered very 
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turn to their quarters. My orders were executed 


8 anftantly ; ; 


clear of the ſmoke, 1 anxiouſly looked for the admiral, 


* to be his deſign. At this time he had wore, and © 
ſaw him at ſome diſtance, with the ſhips of his own 
diviſion about him, and ſome of mine, which had 
© joined him in the beginning of the engagement. He 
00 was ſtanding towards the enemy, and had the ſignal . 
4 for battle ſtill flying. The red diviſion was then to 
$ windward of the rear of the enemy. Hence T took for 


| granted, that the admiral intended to renew the engage- - 


ment immediately; and, rejoicing at the idea, I did not 
one moment heſitate to endeavour taking the lead i in what _ 


much in her fails and rigging, and in loſs of men, 
« yet I inflantly ordered the fhip to be wore, and to fand 
© towards the enemy, who was fill within gunſbot of us, 
without waiting to examine into the ſtate of our 
„ damages, I alſo directed the officers and men to re- 
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« « inflantly ; and, by the uſe of temporary. ropes to brace . 
e the yards about, the ſhip was wore,” | 
Surely, Sir, every Briton who is zealous for his king 
and country, muſt applaud the ardor of the vice- admiral: 
the great ſpirit with which the Formidable went into 
action is ſaid to have been very conſpicuous; and that 
ſpirit appears, upon her coming out of the action, to 
have been no wiſe impaired. The commander in chief 
5 was no ſooner ſeen at a diſtance ſtanding towards the - 
enemy, with the ſignal for battle flying, than the more 
than half wreckt Formidable wore, in order to take the 
lead in the glorious deſign of renewing the attack. When 
it i is confidered that the Formidable, when laying with 
her head to the enemy, had no other ſhip near her but 
the Worceſter ; that ſhe was nearly a- head of the Vic- 
tory, and conſequently between her and the French 
fleet, towards which ſhe was then landing; your total 
ignorance of her at that period muſt appear truly aſto- 
niſhing. Without pretending to account for it, 1 ſhall 
conelude this article in the following words of Sir Hugh' Os 
defence. —“ Admiral Keppel and the officers of the 
0 Victory ſay, that they were quite ignorant of this move 
« ment of the Formidable. But to others it was very ap- 
66 parent, particularly to captain Marſhal, and the captain 
« of the Worceſter, How fo material a motion of the 
commander in the third poſt eſcaped the notice of thoſe 
on board the commander in chief, I know not, But, 


85 whatever the cauſe may have been, I feel this as one 
„ the many inſtances, in which it was my ill- fortune 
not to be an object of their attention under any cir- 
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cumſtance, which place my conduct in an advanta- 
< 7ecus point of view.“ 

It has been faid, that if the Formidable really was 
008 the larboard tack, ſhe ought to have continued on. 
; for, as the Victory was then advancing on the lare 

„ board 
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"wad tack with the Gia for the line of beetle a-head, 
the Formidable ought to have formed a-head of her on 
that tack; but when it is conſidered, that the F ormid- 
able was then near to the enemy, and at a diſtance from a 
the Victory; that the latter had not only hauled down 
the ſignal for battle, but alſo ſhortened ſail; that the 
French were wearing to the ſtarboard tack, and that 
three of their ſhips were ſtanding directly for the For- 
midable; the vice-admiral will appear to have acted very 5 
judiciouſſy in wearing from the enemy to meet the Vic- 
tory. Again, as Sir Hugh Palliſer could not ſee *“ the 


ſignal for the line, either on board of the Victory or - the 


repeating frigate until nearly abreaſt of them, he could 
not be cenſurable for paſſing the admiral on the ſtarboard 5 
tack; eſpecially as no ſhips were then formed a- head of 
the Victory. The Formidable's not repeating the ſignal 5 
for the line of battle until it was ſeen from her, cannot 
.--" Be wondered at ; that ſhe did repeat it ſoon alter her 0 
paſſing the Victory, has been clearly proved. 


In your defence you ſay, that the ſignal for ive to 5 


1 windward to bear down into the Victory's wake was 5 
made, bean the vice-admiral of the blue continued 10 . 
lie to windward, a by fo doing, kept his divif on From 
Jioining you; but 1 am clearly of opinion that this ſignal, 
like the important meſſage by Captain Faulknor to the N 
Earl of Sandwich, had not the Vice of the blue for its 
obfent. This, Sir, Will evidently appear by the fol- 
5 . l | the. purſer of the eee who 


3 Tone the ſecond time of the Formidable's 8 wearing until . 


5 paſſed the Victory, it appears, that they were nearly end- on to each 
other; that Captain Marſhal being then on board of the Victory, 
bis ſhip (the Arethuſa) kept near, in order to favour his return on 
board]; and that the ſignal for the line being at the mizen-peak (in 


the hinder part of the ſhip) the Formidable could not be ſuppoſed 


do ſee it, on board of either the Victory or the repeating fr] igate, until 
they came pretty much open to windward in paſling, 


took 


06 87990 


took the minutes of the ſignals, ſaid, on the late trial, 
that the blue flag, though not repeated on board of the 8 
repeating frigate till wenty- four minutes after three, was 
hoiſted on board of thc Victory at fifty-/ix minutes paſt 
two ; captzin Marſhal not having thought proper to re- 
peat it until the ſignal for the line was hauled down on 
board of the Victory, to ſhew it plainer : and as all 
agree, that the Victory paſſed zo windward of the For- 
midable on the larboard tack, it muſt clearly follow _ 
that, whether ſhe wore to the ſtarboard tack at three 
1 clock, according to the minutes taken on board of 
the repeating frigate, or at ſeven minutes after three, as 
. mentioned in your defence, the Formidable muſt have 
been actually 1% leeward of the Victory when the ſignal : 
was made. Again, ſuppoſing the ſignal. not to have 
been made on board the Victory until near the time of 
its being repeated on board the Arethuſa, namely, at 
twenty-four minutes after three, it would be impoſſible 
to conceive how the F ormidable's diſtance from the Vic= 
_ tory could then have occaſioned it. If the Victory, 1 
a few minutes after paſſing the F ormidable, wore at three 
 o clock, and kept cloſe to the wind for the ſpace of ten 
| minutes, the former was, probably, on the lee. bow of 
the latter, before ſhe bore away two points towards the 
diſabled ſhips; in that caſe, the act of edging away 
muſt have left the Formidable nearly in the Victory's 
wake; 3 and ſuppoſing the latter, upon her firſt keeping 3 
away, to have outſailed the former at the rate of even : 
to miles in an hour, their diſtance aſunder could only 
have been about half a mile, at the time of making the : 
ſignal. If the Victory did not wear till ſeven minutes 
after three, ſhe did not edge away until within ſeven 
5 minutes of making the ſignal ; and, conſequently, her 
diſtance from the Formidable, at twenty four minutes 
after r three, | muſt have been 40% than half a mile, Once 
| . more, 
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more, [ mall ſuppoſe, with ul Campbell, that the : 
Victory, about à quarter of an hour after paſſing the 
Formidable, wore at ſeven minutes paſt three; their diſ- | 
tance aſunder would then have been about a mile and a 
quarter; the Formidable would have been right a- head 
of the Victory, whilſt the latter kept cloſe to the wind; 
5 and when ſhe edged away towards the diſabled ſhips, at 
ſeventeen minutes after three, the Formidable would _ 
have been only two points on her weather-bow, diſtant 
5 above a mile. Upon the whole, Sir, I think I may 
venture poſitively to aſſert, that the ſignal for the ſhips 
to windward to come into the Victory's wake could not 
be made, the firſt time, on account of the vice-admiral 
of the blue's continuing to lie to windward ; nor, becauſe 
that his doing ſo, kept his diviſion from joining you, He 
YE could not have been more than half an hour to windward 
of you at that time; his diſtance from the Victory could 
not well exceed hal If a mile; and of the thips © of his di- 8 
viſion there were none with him 3 
Ihe relative poſition of the F ormidable, ſubſequent 
1 to the time before mentioned, has been variouſly de- Os 
ſcribed, The captain of the F ox frigate ſaid, the F or- 
midable was well on his weather quarter when his ſig- 
: nal to go to the Victory was made; 5 that be was then 7 
on the weather beam of the latter, about three fourths . 
of a mile, that he was only half an hour in going from 
5 her to the Formidable, although he went a-ſtern of all 
the ſhips which were formed in the Vidory's Wake; 
and that, after hailing the. Formidable, he was twenty = 
five, or ys minutes in | going into his ſtation 6 . 


| . That writer in 1 the 8 who ſaid 1 the conf of ad- 
miral Kefpel's not re. -attacking the French at halſ paſl three in the afier= 
noon, was, Sir Hugh Palliſer's not joining him, but being, at that time, 
' FOUR MILES TO WINDWARD WITH HIS DIVISION ; hath now 


ſome reaſon to bluſh for his bold allertion, 
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cloſt hauled. T the Fox went dots. bauled into the N 
ſame ſituation that ſhe left to get to the Victory, the 
Formidable, inſtead of being on the weather quarter of 
the Fox, when her ſignal was made, muſt have been 
right in her wake ; and if the F OX. was then only three : 
fourths of a mile on the Victory $ weather- beam, the N 
F ormidable muſt have been only the ſame di Hance to wind⸗ 
= ward of the Vidory' s wake: and allowing the Fox, in 
going from the Formidable, to have proceeded at the 


rate of five knots and a half, ſhe muſt have gone about 


two miles and three quarters to her ſtation. The reſult 
. that the Formidable was in the wake of the Fox, | 
diftant about a mile and three quarters, before the latter 
aduitted her ſtation; ; and that, pK the Fox was then © 
three quarters of a mile on the Vidory" 8 weather beam, e 
the Formidable muſt have been leſs. than a point and a 
half on the latter” 8 weather quarter, diſtant near three 
miles, and might caſily have been weathered by the Fox 


in ſtanding from the Victory on the larboard tack. 


Another witneſs, on being aſked what was the Jil 5 
tance and poſition of the vice=admiral of the blue, be- 
tween five and fix o'clock, with reſpect to the Bien- 
faiſant, then the ſternmolt thip formed in the Vigory' I 
Wake? Anſwered : „Upon my weather beam, about 
« three miles.” If the Formidable was really three £2 
miles on the Bienfaiſant's weather-beam, the Fox, af- 1 8 
ter going aſtern of the latter with a meſſage to the former, 1 
could only lay up for a point in the Formidable's wake, 

three miles a fern of that ſhip, and, by going at the 

rate of ſeven miles an hour, the would, ſuppoſing her 
to have made no Ice=way, fetch that part of the wake 


in about thirty- fix minutes : the Formidable, ſuppoſing 


her to have been then going three knots and a half, 


muſt have gone above two knots in the ſame time; 
their diſtance aſunder, at the time of the Fox's fetch- 
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ing 1 the Formidable's wake, muſt have been full 
five miles; the former muſt have Rood an hour and 
7 twenty-ſix minutes after the latter, before ſhe could have 
come up with her; and the whole time of the Fox's 
going with the meſſage, from the Victory to the For- 
midable, muſt have been more than two hours. With- 
out attempting to reconcile thoſe very different accounts, 
I ſhall briefly obſerve, that, in the latter inſtance, the 
relative poſt tion of the F ormidable appears to have been 
the ſole object ; whereas, in the former, the time requi- 
fite for the Fox's proceeding from her ſtation to the | 
Victory, and from that ſhip to the Formidable, with 
the meſſage to the vice- admiral, ſeems. to have been the 
thing principally in view. Ia your evidence on this 
head, you ſaid: « As far as a ſeaman's deſcription, 
7 goes, I will tell you where ſhe (the Formidable) ap- 
| © peared to me: Going to the Vidory" s ſtern, there 
dc was the captain's couch, that touched the fora bulk- 
ED << head; and I ſtood thereabout, 1 believe ; the couch 
cc as rather to windward, not in the midſhips of the 
"00 ſtern, 1 ſtood rather to windward of it; and looking 
48 out of the ſtern · windows, I could not ſee the F or- 
BY 0 midable. When I had a mind to ſee the F ormidable, 
©] was obliged to go into the gallery to fee her; the- 
© appeared to me to be ſo far drawn up; if J ſhould 
& gueſs, ſhe was between the beam and the quarter,” — . 
This, Sir, ſeems to be a very lame account of the For- 
midable's poſition with reſpect to the Victory. You ſay | 
the couch touched the ſtern bulk-head ; that it was ra- 
ther to windward of the midſhips, and that you ſtood ra- 
ther to windward of it: but what ſpace the word rather 
is here intended to comprehend, you leave to mere con- 
jecture. You ſay that when you had a mind to fee the 
Formidable, you was obliged to go into the gallery: this, 


bir, implies, that vou could not fee her through any of 


the 
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" the ſtern- windows; 3 - which; if true, aa your couch 8 
account altogether unneceſſary. Had you told us how 
far you ſtood from the weather ſide of the ſhip, and how 
far it extended beyond that part which was abreaſt of 
your ſtation, we might then, by joining the geometri- 
cian to the ſeaman's deſcription, have determined how 
far you ſaw to windward of the Victory's wake. Sup- 
poſing, for inſtance, that you had ſtood nine feet from 
the weather-ſide of the ſhip, that it had extended about ? 
eight feet beyond that part directly oppoſite to your ſta- 
tion, and that it inclin?d inwards one foot in the eight; . 
the F ormidable, if thence ſeen, could not have been more 
than four points to windward of the Victory's wake; 
and if ſhe could have been kept in view, when ſtanding 
between ſix and ſeven feet from the ſhip' s ſide, ſhe could 
mar have been more than three points upon the quarter. 
be latter was the bearing of the Formidable from the 
Victory, as ſtated by Sir Hugh Palliſer ; and, upon the 
Whole, I cannot ſee any realon't to doubt of its cs.) 1 
"oo juſt, _ YR. 1 ; 
The evidence, concerning the time of receiving and 
” 3 the meſſage by the Fox frigate, appears to be 
as contradictory as that which relates to the ſituation of 
the Formidable. With reſpect to the former, Sir Hugh 
Palliſer, in page 42 of his Defence, ſays: Mr. Keppel, 
9 « ſpeaking on his oath, has ſaid, that he called the fri- 
gate, which carried the orders to Sir Robert Harland, 
«to go to his proper Ration i in the van, and which was 
c the Milford, at the ſame time that he called the F ox 
eto carry the meſſage to me. This leads to fixing g foe | 

&« as the hour of ſending the b by the Fox. Bur 
admiral Keppel is moſt directly contradicted by cap- 
ce tain Marſhal and his purſer, alſo ſpeaking upon oath, 

« and their written minutes; according to which the 

„ Milford's ſignal was made ten minutes before four, 

60 end hauled in thirty. three minutes after four; but 

« the. 
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. 4. che Fox sf all x was not made till thirty- two minutes 3 
[| 89 ah five, and not hauled in till zhree minutes after I 
li /ix. In other words, inſtead of Mr. Keppel's ſend- 
lt 10 «© ing theſe two frigates at or about the ſzme time, there 
0 | © was a difference of an hour and a half between dif- 3 
0 4 patching them. This ſtriking error in antedating the | 
| & diſpatch of the meſſage by the Fox one hour and an 
1M 8 5 Half, may, as T can plainly fee, be convenient to 4 


© the plan of my deſtruQtion, but how it is otherwiſe 
4 to be accounted for, is the buſineſs of Mr. Keppel 
4 to explain,” '— The time of calling the Fox to the 
 Vidao by ſignal, and alſo that of diſpatching her with 
a meſſage to the Formidable, being ſo clearly and cone 
cluſively fxcd as to render any farther remarks on theſe N 15 
particulars quite unneceſſary; I ſhall proceed to the time 
of delivering the meſſage, which ſeems to be as variouſly | 
Rated by the witneſſes as that of receiving 8 
One witneſs ſays, that he delivered the meſſage nearly 5 
about half an hour after fue. „ but if, according to the 
minutes of the repeating frigate, the Fox's ſignal was 
not made until thirty=1200. minutes after five, and not 
1 N hauled in till three minutes after J fix, when ſhe received 
1 | the meſſage from the Victory, the delivery of it to the 
1 Formidable nearly about | half an hour after foe, was ut- | 
terly impoſſible. On this head Sir Hugh, in pages — ip 
45, and 46 of his Defence, ſays: _ He (the captain of 
the Fox) allows himſelf only half an hour to carry 
„the meſſage, But the Formidable is proved to have 
. been three. points on the Victory s weather: quarter, 
I. and three miles diſtunt; and captain Wind ſor acknow- Fo 
2 40 ledges, that to fetch the Formidable, he made a cir- 
e cuit, going to leeward of all the ſhips of the center divi- 


g 6 * 0 on, which Were fermed a-flern of the Victory, and was 
forced to change his tack. All this ſo encreaſed the 


e ſpace he had to traverſe, that, though he went /ix or 
& ſeven knots as he leulstes, it muſt have required 
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cc conſiderably mere than an our before he could rivgh 


© me. This poſtpones the time of delivering the meſ- 
0 ſage till between ſeven and eight 1 in the evening, and 


« correſponds with the account of my officers; 


it might not have been too late to re- engage, had ſuch 


been 


3 
c are all poſitive, that the Fox did not come within 
| « hail of the Formidable till near or about ſun -ſet, which 

« on the 27th of July, and in the latitude of Uſhant, 


40 where we then were, is 4 little after balf paſt ſeven. 8 
40 Other corroborating proofs that this was the time 1 


86 received the meſſage, are, that we had repeated the 
5 «c blue flag the ſecond time of its being hoiſted, which ol 
et was at thirteen minutes after 1 ir, and that we had alſo 
8 repeated the pendants of particular ſhips of my divi- 
« viſion, which, by captain M arſhal and the written mi- 
„e nutes taken on board his ſhip, were not hoiſted till 
« thirty- ſix minutes after ſix, a conſiderable time be- 

- « before the Fox hailed us. Tt is further aſcertained ; 
. « e by the circumſtance of our not being able to bend | 
« our foretop ſail till Aa little before eight; in doing 
« which, both captain Windſor and lieutenant Bertie 
c ber us to be employed, whilſt the Fox was near 
e the Formidable. Thus, from the evidence of captain | 
« « Marſhal, whoſe moſt juſtly diſtinguiſhed accuracy, 
as a repeater of ſignals, the court has heard ſuch 
e warm encomiums upon; from the writen minutes on 
cc board his ſhip at the time ; and from a combination 
. of: circumſtances, not gleaned without great labour 5 
cc and difficulty out of the late and preſent trial; the 
. reſult is, that a meſſage ſworn to have been ers 
5 40 to me at half poſt five; was not really delivered till 
half paſt ſeven, How material the error of two hours 
«in ſtating this meſſage i i; will ſtrike every one, who : 
et hears: me, when i recollected, what an influence 
time has on the ſuppoſed import of the meſſage. 
« If the meſſage was delivered at half an hour after five, 
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ED. been the admiral's intention, oy . eireumſtances 
ce independent of time did not obſtruct him. But at 
«yz quarter of an hour after ſeven in the evening, that 
4 ig a quarter of an hour before the meſſage reached me, it 
c 


hg 


is confeſſed by Mr. Campbell to have been ſo late, 
that the admiral had then OT up all . of re- 


* 


8 60 engaging.“ 


Although I wiſh to avoid 1 poſitively on a 


| ſubject, concerning which, there has been ſo much con- 
trariety of evidence; I beg leave to ſay, I am clearly of 
opinion, that the circumſtance of the Formidable's peo- 
ple being in the act of bending her foretop- fail, at the 
time that the meſſage was delivered, is worthy of parti 
cular attention. Conſidering the then proximity of the 
Fox, we cannot ſuppoſe it poſſible that the witneſſes, 1 
who ſpeak of the Formidable's foretopſail- yard being 
manned, and of the people s being employed in bending 
the ſail, could be miſtaken : and even ſuppoſing that 
there“ had been a poſſibility of miſtaking, we could not 
entertain the leaſt fulpicion of their partiality f in favour 
of the vice-admiral. The time of the delivery of the 
_ meſſage, and that of the bending of the Formidable's 
foretop- ſail, are material circumſtances; 3 and their coinci- 
| dence, though differing widely from the evidence given 
by ſeveral of the witneſſes on both trials, correſponds 
very well with that of the officers of the F ormidable, 
They all ſay, without being contradifted by any, that 
the foretop- fail was not only bent, but fet about ave 
o'clock ; and they all agree that the Fox did not come 
5 within hail of the Formidable until near or about ſun -ſet*, 


The witneſſes have alio differed much with reſpect to 


the worde of the meſſage; but as the evidence of one 
man Ne to be deemed equally valid with that of 


* On the = of July, the =D ſet, in the latitude of Uthant, 


6 about thirty -ſeven minutes after ſeven o'clock. 


another, 


0 )- 


another; whore no particular circumſtances tend to de- | 
ſtroy that equality, I ſhall ſay but little on this head. 
On the one ſide the words delivered to Sir Hugh Pal- 
liſer are ſaid to have been; “ That he (the admiral) 
only waited for him and "bis diviſion coming down 
into his wake to renew the action;“ they allo fay, 
that this meſſage was delivered twice by the captain, and 
7 twice repeated by the lieutenant ; and that _—_ anſwer 5 
eee time was: * underſtand you very well,” or, as Ln, 
the latter W ſaid: I underſtand you perfectly.” | [ 
On the other hand, it is faid, that the captain of the ; 
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Fox addreſſed Sir Hugh palliſer as follows: © It is the , | 

« admiral” 8 deſire that the ſhips of your diviſion ſhould: 1 
(ce bear down into his wake :* And that the anſwer Was: 1 5 5 | 
« Very well, * have repeated their fignals for that pur= = — 1 
« poſe.” 0 There is ſo much difference in the meſlage e 9 
delivered, and alſo in the anſwer returned, as ſtated by 3 P 
the different witneſſes, that it is utterly impoſſible to re.. . by 

3 | concile the two accounts: to ſay which is right and f 
. which is wrong, or whether, conſidering the nature of 8 N 
converſing by ſpeaking trumpets, the diſtance of time F 
and the treachery of memory, eit: her of them be literally : Pi 


NO true; Iwill not preſume. One thing „however, ſtrikes me 
very forcibly, namely, the repetition Ul the meſſage no leſs 
than three times after the firſt delivery, notwithſtanding ; 

| that the anſwer ſaid to have been received each time was; 

. «] underftand vou very well, r 6c * perfedtly : ” and 
5 though the ſhips are ſaid to have been ſo near to each 
other, at the time, that the words could not be miſunder- 


Hood. —ln your evidence on this article, you delivered 
yourſelf as follows. 


67 ordered one (the Milford) to tell Sir Robert Har- 

« land to take his place in the van; the other, the Fox, 
I pave orders to; I do not exactly recollect, but the 
wW purport of Them” muſt be undoubtedly to call the 


N ; Vice» | 


(90). 


cc yice- mira py, the blue ; for 1 certainly then waited | 
« for nothing but his bringing his diviſion to me, to go 
« quickly to the French fleet. The expreſſions might 
*© not be ſo civil as [ wiſhed they were, for I don't 
« wiſh to make uſe of improper words, I am fore; 1 
„ was warm, therefore, not remembering exactly, Ed -- 
( not truſt to my own meſſage at all. Admiral Camp- 
c bell received my orders diſtinctly. hardly remember | 
„ what they were,—he remembers what they were. I 
. e did not ſay that I ſent that meſſage, but I am ſure 
© that my mind was ſuch that I muſt have ſent the meſ- 
"4M ſage; 1 have no doubt of it, thoſe that heard me are 
a the beſt judges of what 1 did ſay.” _ Surely, Sir, ſuch 
vague and indefinite language, concerning 4 meſſage 
tending to affect the life and the honour of the vice- ad- 
miral, muſt aftoniſh every reader. Lou cannot recol- 
let the orders Which you ſent by the Fox ; ; but, remem- ; 
bering that you then waited for nothing but Sir Hugh 
Palliſer's bringing his diviſion to you, to go quickly to 
9 the French fleet, you. concluded, that the purport of 
your orders muſt undoubtedly have been to call the vice- 
_ admiral of the blue, You ſay that you do not truſt to 5 
your own meſſage at all; that you did not ſay you 
ſent that meſſage; and yet you are ſure your mind was 
ſuch that you muſt have ſent it! Thus, Sir, in the very 
att of doubting, you in effect ſay that you have no doubt; 
and, aſtoniſhing to tell! you leave it to choſe who heard 
| You, to declare what you ſaid ! _ | 
It has been fully proved, that the ſignal for ſhips to 
windward to come into the Victory's wake, was hauled _ 
. down at thirty minutes after thr ee, and that it continued 
down for the ſpace of two hours and forty-three minutes 2 


it was hoiſted again at irteen minutes after fix, and is 


the firſt ſignal, that for the line excepted, that could any 
wiſe apply to the vice-admiral of the blue. The time 
1 gs of 
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of this fignal's 8 being re-hoiſted, differs indeed, anove an” 


hour and a half from the medium. of the times mentioned 


by the officers of the Victory; ; but whoever conſiders 
the buſineſs of the repeating frigate, and that her writ= 
ten minutes were corroborated by the evidence of her 
| captain, purſer, and mate, _ muſt conclude, that they 
cannot all exactly agree in a mi ſtake on to important 4 


part of their duty, 


In the cloſe of the former edition of this Adiriſs, 3 


ſaid, concerning Sir Hugh Palliſer, I have followed 


_ © the dictates of my conſcience, and were he my brother, 


&« I ſhould think it my duty to fay, that public juſtice 


3 ought tO prevail over every party view. His trial! 18 now 


pending, and ſhould his crimination and e 


45 be the reſult, I ſhould, doubtleſs, feel for him a 8 A bro 


40 ther; but juſtice to my injured. country would ſeal my 


« lips.” | '—His important trial terminated. on the fifth of 
May; ; be was then not only acquitted, but his condud Che - 
| in many reſpects, very highly ede I he 1 ſente nc © , 


2 * The order aforementi 2oned. having been eee with 
<« the original minutes of the proceedings ef the court martial, 


40 lately held for the trial of the honourable Auguſtus Keppe el: ang 
6 reciting that it appears by the { ſaid minutes, that ſeveral matters 


„ were given in evidence at the ſaid trial reſpecting tbe conduct and 


«c dense zur of vice-admiral Sir Hugh alliſer on the 27th and 28th 
„ Of July aff, which demand triect examination: the court pro- 
5 „ e nded to examine witneſſes touching the ſaid feveral. matters, and 
«to try > Fines tor the fame; and having m maturely confidered the : 
ho call o what the priſoner has at ed in his defence, toge- 
0 ther with what- has been given in upon evidence 1 in lupport there- 
<6 of—are of opinion, that las conduct and behaviour on thoſe days. 
„ were, in many reſpects, highly exemplary and e at 
the lame time, cannot help thinking, it was incumbent on him to 
w ve ms de known to his commander in chief the diſabled {tate of 
66 the Formidable, which he might have done by the Fox at the 
« time the joined him, or by other means.—Naotwith! landing bis. 
& ond In in that particular, the court are of opinion, he is not in 
any other reſpect chargcabie with miſcondu& or miſbehaviour on 
the days aforementioned ; Rand therefore they acquit him, and he 

40 18 hereby acquitted: accordingly.” ws 
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: of the court-martial hath. ene much ſpecula- 


tion, and the public have been greatly divided reſ- 

pecting its propriety. Some think the court has acted 
very wiſely and uprightly; many are of opinion that Sir 
Hugh ought to have been fully and honourably acquitted; 


while others inſiſt, that the ſentence was much too 


d Honourable. Conſidering how apt the human mind is 


0 be influenced by 1gnorance and party- prejudice, mw 


ought not to be ſurpriſed at ſuch diverſity of opinion; 3 


nor can we wonder that thoſe who are perpetually * 


the heels of their diſtinguiſhed friend, For my part, 7 - 


though 1 think the conduct of the vice-admiral was ſuch, 
that he deſerved a full acquittal, yet the high opinion 
which I entertain of the ability and integrity of the late 


court martial, renders me diffident of my own judgment. „ 
They have marked, in ſtrong characters, the laudable part 1 
ol his conduct; and they have pointed out that which | 
Es they thought an omilon. They ſay they 40 are of opi- 
1 o$ nion, that his conduct and behaviour on thoſe days 8 - 


. « were, in many reſpects, highly exemplary and meritorious : 


c at the ſame time cannot help thinking it was incum- 


0 bent on him to have made known to his commander 
sin chief the diſabled ſtate of the Formidable, which ne 
might have done * the Fox at the time e ſhe joined him, e 


$567 by other means.” 
As I cannot conceive how the making you acquainted 


Z with che ſtate of the Formidable could any wiſe ſerve the : 


important buſineſs of the day, I muſt believe, that the : 
court conſidered it as a compliment due from a ſubordi- 
nate officer to his commander in chief; and that Sir 


Hugh Palliſer, having it in his power, ought to have e 
paid you that compliment. Sir Hugh, in his defence, . 
= ſays, he concluded, that the condition of the Formidable 


Was 10 apparent as to make a meſſage unneceſſary, eſpe- 


cially ; 


(93) 


cially a as you 1 0 to throw out bes 2 5 pendant, with the 5} 
pendants of the ſhips of his diviſion : I beg leave, Sir, to 
| ſay, that I am of the ſame opinion : let your own words, | 
upon oath, determine how far we are right. After tak- 
ing notice of the vice. admiral of the red 's ſtanding af- 
ter the enemy, When you came out of the engagement at 
done o'clock, you ay: „ The other ſhips that I ſaw, 
were looking to me as if they had received damage; 
"1 BG: ſuch damage as they were in the repair of, but mw 
c were no maſts, yards, or fails, that I ſaw, gone. 
Here, Sir, you can diſcover that the ſhips were looking 
to you, and that their looks were expreſſive of the da- 
mage they had received. Again, concerning your ſtand- 
ing towards the enemy, pf Th wearing. the firſt time, you 
lay; 4.1 thought ſomething was to be done; 1 ſaw the 
© vice- 9 of the red ready; he looked as if he 
« wiſhed it. Thus, Sir, vou know the damage, and 
even the wiſhes of other ſhips, by the manner of their 


| looking at you; but the poor Formidable was, it ſeems, 


quite ignorant of that mode of communication once 5 
more on this head, upon your being aſced by the court, = 
whether the Formidable appeared to be in ſuch a con Ll 
dition as to take her ſtation in the line a- head of the 
Victory, when you was advancing towards the enemy 
on the larboard tack ? you anſwered ; « Moſt undoubt- fs 
8 0 edly. I ſaw no more appearance of the vice- ad- 


« miral being diſabled, than of the Victory; ; leſs in- 


66 deed, for the Victory was obliged. to unbend her 

40 maintopfail. I ſaw no diſability in the Formidable 
4 at all at that period.” If the unbending of the View 

| tory 8 maintopſail was a viſible proof of diſability in 5 
her, ſurely the want of the Formidable's foretopſail from 

: between four and hve o'clock till about ſun ſet, afforded 
you 3 an evident proof of her diſability as muſt 


have rendered any other intimation totally unneceſſary 


a 


„„ a 


5 N 1 
during chat ſpace. Upon the whole, Sir, I am of opi- 
| nion, that the diſabled condition of the Formidable was 


ſo obvious as to render any formal or particular infor- 
mation concerning it merely complimental : whether, 


in the then ſituation of things, you could reaſonally ex- 


pect ſuch a compliment, I ſhall not pretend to determine. 
With reſpect to the time neceſſary for repairing the 
damages ſuſtained in an engagement, when none of the 
maſt or yards are ſhot away, I have always thought 
flour hours fully ſufficient for the purpoſe of repairing 
all the ſtanding and running rigging, and alſo for ſhift- 

2 ing every unſerviceable ſail, unleſs the caſe be peculiarly 
bad. By the account of the Formidable's damage ; | 
DN ſtated. in the minutes "Of the late trial publiſhed by 

authority, her condition appears to have been peculiarly 
bad indeed! With her fore and ſpring ſtays ſhot away, 
. only four fore- ſhrouds and one pair of foretopmaſt ditto 
„ left Gag, all the backſiays on both tides hor sey, : 


OY e The ropes in ; prneral abort the 8 e and . 8 


| 44 ſtays, ſhot away. Only one fore-ſhroud left ſtanding on the wea- 


ther: ſide, and three to leeward ; ſeveral of them cut in two places : 


« _Only one pair of foretopmaſt- ſhrouds ſtanding on the lee-ſide, 


* and none to windward ; with all the back. ſtays ſhot away Fore- | 
1 topgallant tay and Meath, braces, bowlines, and all the run- _ 
e ning ropes in general about the forematt, with the fore- tacks and e 


* ſheets on both ſides, ſhot away. 


. Mainſpring-ſtay ſhot away only two main-ſhrouds to wind- 


d ward ſtanding, and four to leeward ; ſeveral of them cut in two 
0 places Maintopmaſt-ſtay and orig. ſtay, all the weather back- 
4 ſtays, with only two ſhrouds to windward left ſtanding=main- 

5 topgallant- Ray and ſhrouds, all the running-ropes in general (one 

„ main- -brace except . main- tacks and ſneets on both aides mot 8 


5 away. 


and one mizen ditto ſhot away malls and yards much e oh 


one large ſhot twenty-two inches into the foremaſt, ſix feet above 


the forecaſtle-deck, which diſcovered rottenneſs in the malt — 


many of the ſails rendered uſeleſs; and ſeventy-five larg ze mot in 


the bull of the ſuip, three of which were undder water.“ 


and 


4 Three of the e mizen-ſnrouds s, and moſt of the running- 5 
| 10 rigging, ſhot away”—three fore-channel chain- plates, two main, 
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and all the main and maintopmaſt rigging gone to winds 


ward, excepting two lower, and two topmaſt ſhrouds, 


| ſhe might well be called a wreck, Yet this ſhip, fir, 
and alſo the Vengeance, you thought proper to leave, in 
ſanding away from the enemy. As I find that the For- 
midable followed the Victory all the afternoon under 
her courles, main and mizen-topſails, I heſitate not to 
5 ay, that, conſidering her condition, ſhe carried 1 great 
Jeut of ſail : the reaſon. why that quantity of ſail did 
not enable her to get into her Ration in the line, wil! 
be pretty clearly expreſſed by the following inverſion of 
the queſtion put to the maſter of the Victory by a mem- 5 
ber of the former court- martial, Queſt, + Suppoſe you 
in the Formidable going three knots and a half, and a. -- 
ſhip a-head which you are ſteering after, gradually en- 5 
creaſing her diſtance from you; do you not think that 
ſhip, which evidently fails faſter than you do in the 
De egy maſt x 20 more : than three knots and a half? : 


1 do fir” 


As much has been faid by you and others concerning . 
15 the Formidable“ 5 having been almoſt right in the Wind' 3 
eye of her ſtation i in the line all the afternoon, and that, | 
to have gone into it, ſhe would have ſteered, „may 
« be (ſay you) four, five, ſix, or ſeven points from 
the wind; with the wind hardly upon the ſtarboard 
« quarter ;** I ſhall ſhew how exceedingly you have been 
miſtaken, Suppoſing the Formidable to have been, as 
you ſay, only two points abaft the Victory's weather 
beam, diſtant three miles; that both ſhips were then : 
__ cloſe hauled ; 35 "__ the vice; was going : four knots 3 


4 Queſt. 57 a member of the” "INE court- martial % Suppoſe _ 
10 you in the Victory going two knots, and a ſhip a- ſtern of you _ 
40 going three knots, and three knots and four fathom, do you 
« not think the ſhip a-ſtern would come up with the Wp a- head 8 
that _ two knots ?” Anſw. wil. do, Sir.“ 2 


— 


( 96 F 
and that the Formidable would, by keeping away 


one point from the wind, have gone at the ſame 


rate : in that caſe, the F ormidable would have ſteered 
for a place in the line of the Victory's direction, then 
about fourteen miles and a half from the former 
ſhip, and thirteen a-head of the latter ; in three hours 
thirty-ſeven minutes the F ormidable EF have reached | 
that place; ſhe would then have been in the Victory * 
wake 3 and the latter, by having gone an equal dif- 
tance in the ſame time, would have been near à mile 
and a ha If a-head of the former. Thus the F ormidable, 
under the moſt favourable. ſuppoſition, could not, in 
three hours and a half, have got nearer to her ſtation 
in the line than about half a mile. Again, ſuppoſing 
the Formidable to have been, as deſcribed by the vice- 
| admiral and his officers, three points on the Victory's 
weather quarter, diſtant three miles; and that, whilſt 


the latter was going four knots cloſe-hauled, the for- Ty 


mer went, as in the foregoing ſuppolition, at the ſame 
rate one point from the wind; in this caſe, the For- 
midable, by running nine wks: would have got into 


the Victory's wake in two hours and a quarter ; and the = 


Victory, having run the ſame diſtance, would then have 
been more than two miles and a quarter a-head: ſo that 
the Formidable could not, in two hours and a quarter, 
| have got nearer to her {ation in the line than a mile 
0 and a Half. Suppoſing the Formidable had gone more 


than two points from the wind, that would have placed 


: her i in a more diſadvantageous ſituation; for, although 
ſhe would thereby have got ſooner into the Victory 8 
wake, ſhe would have been proportionably further a-ſtern. 
: For inſtance, if ſhe had ſteered two points from the 
wind, ſhe would have got into the wake of the Victory | 
in an hour and ſeven minutes; but ſhe would then have 
been two miles and three quarter's aſtern. Again, if 


ſhe 


9) 


ſhe kad gone away three points, ſhe would have FAR" : 
for that place which the Victory then occupied, and ſhe 
would have reached it in three quarters of an hour ; 
| but the Victory, by going an equal diſtance in the ſame 
time, would have left that place three miles aſtern; 
therefore the Formidable, after loſing the advantage of 
being to windward, would have been no nearer to her than 
before T. Upon the whole, Sir, I poſitively aſſert that, : 
ſuppoſing the Formidable to have been in any ſituation 
from two points abaft the Victory 8 beam and upwards, 
the former could not poſſibly have got into her ſtation _ 
in the line, unleſs ſhe had ſailed faſter than the latter; 
and as no one has ſaid that the Formidable either did go, 
or could have gone faſter than the Victory, I muſt con- 
clude, that the latter, if ſhe wiſhed the former to join 


mn ought to have Portened fail. 


Of the various charges alleged againſt Sir Hugh Pal- 

5 r and attempted to be proved in the courſe of the 

5 late trial, none have, in my opinion, appeared more 

=, ridiculous than that of his not having ſhifted his flag, 

when the diſabled condition of the F ormidable rendered | 
her incapable of getting into her proper ſtation in the 
line, on the afternoon of the 27th of July. The vice- 
admiral ſays, nothing could be more diſtant from his 


thoughts at the time, than the idea of ſhifting his flag. 


The firing Was over, and the ſignal for battle hauled 
down: the French had gone to lee ward in order to form 
their line on the ſtarboard tack; and the Britiſh fleet, 
; inſtead of adva ancing to the enemy, had wore to we 


4 Atthough the For Wide by going two or thre cine fo 
the wind, might proba bly have gone ſomewhat faſter than the 
would have done i in going only one point from it; I am perſuaded. 
that ſhe could not, in that caſe, bave gone faſter than the Victory 


did cloſe-hauled; and even ſuppoſing that ſhe would, the exceſs 


could not have been much as to ee affect the calculations 1 


have made. | 


REED lane 


A „ 
Tame tack, and were ſtanding away from them. If no 
diſgrace attended that movement, there certainly could 
not be the leaſt ſhadow of glory in view; and in ſuch a 
| ſituation of things, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the vice- 


| admiral ought to have ſhifted his flag, merely becauſe 
the Victory went faſter than the Formidable could fol- 


low her. You ſay, in your evidence, that you waited EE 
for nothing but Sir Hugh's bringing his diviſion to you, 


10 go quickly to the French fleet ; but how, Sir, did 
you wait? The Formidable carried all the fail ſhe poſ- 
_ fibly | could ſet, and yet the Victory continued to encreaſe 


. her diſtance all the afternoon | But the Formidable was EN 
not the l 825 left 945 the ee the n 8 


gerous e This, . will i in a a great meaſure p- 5 


5 pear by the following quotations. . 5 
8 your evidence on the late trial you aid : 3 The „ 


LY Vengeance was very much damaged, and a good way 
«& a. ſtern. © 4 looked upon her as helping herſelf to get 
don. 33 never looked upon her as being able to help 


e very waterially : 1 8 believe that ſhip's company 0 


se was not a very good one; not able to afſiſt her like : 

Mr... thoſe i in the ſhip J had the honour to be in; for my 
8 people could do any thing, and in A minute. — The 
1 Vengeance never got into the line at all, ſhe could 
& not do it, nor did I expect it from her; her head was 


a « always to me trying to do it, with all the ſail ſhe 5 


* could ſet, *—T hat the Vengeance was very much da- 
maged, and alſo a good woy a-flern, I cannot entertain a 
doubt; nor am L at any loſs to gueſs the cauſe of both: 
ſhe had been damaged by the enemy' s fire, in paſſing 
along their line; and ſhe was left a- ſtern by the quan- 
tity of ſail Which the Victory carried. If ſhe was really 
helping herſelf to get on; if her head was always to 
you, trying to get into her ſtation in the line, with all 
= the 
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the fail ſhe could IP ; how came her efforts to be ren 
dered ineffectual? The anſwer is eaſy: the ſail which 
the Victory carried, defeated her intention. But why, 
Sir, did the Victory, in ſtanding away from the enemy, 
leave the friving Vengeance at a perilous dif.ance ? 
To this, your own words ſupply an anſwer ; “ never 
ec looked upon her (ſaid you) as being able to help us 
very materially.” This fentence will probably con- 
found many of your friends. "In; your Defence we are 
told, that you turned your tern to the enemy, in order 
; to protect the diſabled ſhips and collect the flect; and 
in your evidence, on the late trial, you eur te 
juſtify your leaving one of your diſabled ſhips, becauſe 
you never looked upon her as being able to help you 1 8 
very materially ! Are we then to underſtand, that the 
| ViRory, in proceeding to the protection of the Sand- 
wich, Ramillies, Robuſte, and the Egmont, was alſo 
ſeeking protection for herſelf; and that the Vengeance 
being deemed incapable of weh reciprocation, was not 5 
thought to be entitled to the ſame attention as the ſhips ; 
: a- Head? You ſay the Vengeance never got into the line 
at all; and you belicve that it was partly owing to the 
-” badneſs of the ſhip's company : 6 I believe (fay you) 
t that ſhip” s company was not a very good one: not 
e able to aſſiſt her like thoſe in the ſhip I had the ho- 


« nour to be in, for my de could 40 any: things 
«and i in a minute,” Pt 


Although I have no doubt, Sir, of: the poodntfs of 


| your ſnip's company, | 1 cannot think them capable of 

ddoing any thing in a minute ; „ even ſuppoſing your mi- 
nutes to contain ſixty ſuch moments as that in which you 135 
ſaid they bent the Victory's maintopſail f. But allowing 

tha 8 . 2 wwe 


4 88 the bio of the Vittory's maintopail, ame 
Tag wah It was bent very quick)y ; they were a parcel of fine 
| O 2 | fel. 
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the Victory's people to have been as good as you pleaſe 


to ſuppoſe, why compare them with thoſe of the Ven- 
geance, in order to depreciate the latter ? If the ms N 


| ance ſuffered greatly in paſſing along the enemy's line, 
it does honour to her Commander; and, if ſhe was 
thereby rendered unable to carry ſo much fail as the 
Victory, I cannot ſee any reaſon for blaming her peo- : 
ple. For my part, I entertain ſo high an opinion of the 
gallantry of our ſeamen, as to believe them incapable of 
behaving remiſsly in any part of their duty when an enemy 
is near, On ſuch occaſions, they have always manifeſted _ 
an honeſt indignation againſt every act that they deemed 
unworthy of their profeſſion ; and, in the cauſe of their 
_ king and country, they have ever diſplayed ſuch a ſpirit 
of bravery and intrepidity as hath rendered them at once 
the envy and terror of the world. Upon the whole, Sir, 
Faw clearly of opinion, that the Victory ought to have 
accommodated her rate of ſailing to the diſabled condi- 
tion of the Formidable and the Vengeance: the true 
reaſon why you did not, will probably appear in what 
you ſay concerning your ordering Sir Robert Harland 
from your rear to take his proper ſtation in the van: 
« Sir Robert Harland had executed the order I gave him 
« moſt ably and well (ay you), and it had all the effect 
cc ] meant it to have; it deterred the French from com- 


«; Ing up. Sadly Sir Robert Harland was ordered to 


form in the Victory's wake, for the avowed purpoſe of - 
deterring the French from coming up; it cannot be un- 
_ reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the fail. which the Victory 


carried was intended to ee the zine ef their ele . 


« « fellows 3 it ſurpriſed me j it was done in a adinint, "Ft appenre; 
however, that the Victory's maintopſail was above Half an huur in 
ſhifting : hence it may fairly be concluded , that the admiral” s mi- 


Res. contain many Hours. 


Hav: 


4 


Having delivered my ſentiments on the ſeveral articles 
which, in the late trial, appeared againſt Sir Hugh Pal- 
lifer ; and declared my opinion on the ſentence of the 
court-martial ; I now beg leave to expreſs my ſurprize at 


_ your having attempted to juſtify your conduct, in not re- 


newing the action, by accuſing the vice-admiral of diſ- 
obedience ! Even ſuppoſing that Sir Hugh, inſtead of do- 
ing his utmoſt to get into his ſtation, had really been _ 
guilty of the moſt direct and obvious diſobedience by keep- 
ing out of it; 3 I cannot conceive how ſuch diſobedience ; | 
could have prevented you from re-attacking the enemy, 
If you really believed that the F ormidable was in a con- 
dition to have taken her ſtation in the line, you could 7 


; eaſily have made her particular ſignal for that purpoſe * 


and if the vice-admiral had then proved refraory, 10 7 
might have appointed one to the command, who would 
have immediately executed your orders: if you was con- 
vinced of his diſobedience, ſuperſeding was, Lapprehend, 
clearly your duty. But, conſidering your great ſuperiority 
over the French fleet at that time, I think I may ven- 
tüte to ſay, that it was not in the power of Sir Hugh 
Palliſer to have prevented your re-attacking it with ads; 
vantage, Had the F ormidable been totally deſtroyed, you „ 
would then have been equal to the enemy in number ; of ” 


Sir d Palliſer, in the 46 page of his e july abs: 5 
5 v If he (the admiral) meant to be delicate, as be profeſſes, 


„ would not the /lent and diſguiſed cenſure of a ſtrong ſignal have 
been equally expreſſive, yet more delicate than the harſh and ccarſe 
| « language of a trimming meffage? If the object of the meſſage to 


„me was to renew the engagement, why was he ſo long before he 
« ſent it, that it could not reach me, till conſiderably after the lateſt 


time in the evening fixed by himſelf and his friends for another 


( action!“ -A witneſs, on the late trial, ſaid, that one of the Vic- 
tory's lieutenants took him by the arm and carried him to wind- 
ward, ſaying: © There is the Fox gone with a een 88 to 


5  thips, 


« the vice-admiral of the blue.“ 
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ſhips, much ſuperior to them in point of guns “, and cer- — 
tainly ought to have renewed the action. 
That miſtake which the ſhips of Sir Hugh's divifion 
| wade, in going into the Formidable s wake, inſtead of 
the Victory s, might have been eaſily and quickly pre- 
vented, by ordering the ſignals to have been made on board 
of the Victory for each particular ſhip : the Victory was 
to leeward of the Formidable, conſequently thoſe ſhips 
which were lateſt in getting into the wake of the latter, 
could have got conſiderably. ſooner into that of the for- 
mer. As ſix of the blue diviſion had left their flag i in the 
. morning, in obedience to the ſignal to chaſe to windward, 
you could not have the leaſt doubt of their coming into 
the Victory's wake, upon ſceing their ſignals flying for that 
10 purpoſe: in fact, you did make their ſignals, but ſo late that, 
before they could poſlibly g get down, you had given up all 
ha hin of & Forging.) the engagement t. e this very 


* The French fleet, when firſt hen, but leg of 1 ail 


of the line, iucluding two fifty gun-ſhips, and carried, according to 
the beſt accounts, 2270 guns: two of them, viz. Le Duc de Bour- | 
gogne of 80 guns, and L'Alexandre of 64, were ſeparated from the 
fleet beſore the action; and one went away diſabled immediately af- 
„ ſuppoſing her to have mounted 64 guns, the remaining 
_  twenty-nine had only 2062 guns, which was 216 leſs than thoſe of | 
the Britiſh fleet. The French had one ſhip of 110 guns, one of 9 
two of $o, thirteen of 74, ten of 64, and two of 50,—Qur fleet con- 
ſiſted of the Victory of 100 guns, fix of go, one of 80, fifteen of 74, 
and ſeven of 64. So that, ſoppoſing the admiral to have renewed 
I the action without the Formidable, their two {hips of fifty guns 
- muſt bave fought with two of our ſixty-fours; five of their | CH 
_ fours, with ours of ſeventy-four; and three of their ſeventy- fours, Ef. 
Hence it appears that, without the For. : 


midable, eleven of the enemy 5 ſhips would ha ave” been greath — | 
matched. 


«oF appears in 3 chat the ſignals ſor a ige * | 
: the blue diviſion to come into the Victory's wake, were not made 


until about ſeven o'clock ; and that the admiral, at 4 quarter paſt 
| ſeven, gay up all thoughts of en the action. | 
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important ſignal was ſo long delayed, lies with you to 
_ anſwer, In your public letter you tell us that you al- 
lowed the French to form their fleet again, to leeward of 
the king's fleet, without firing upon them, becauſe you 5 
thought they meant handſomely to try | their force with you the 
next morning] and, in my opinion, all your motions, aſs 
5 ter wearing from the enemy at three 0 clock, correſpond | 
with that declaration. How you could entertain ſuch an 
opinion of chat fleet which, you ſay, had always been en- 
deavouring to go off, more eſpecially after they had been 
| beaten, I cannot conceive ; and how your account of the 
action can be reconciled with your ſubſequent conduct, 5 
am wholly at a loſs to know. The diſadvantageous man- 
ner of your engaging the enemy, was 3 up n 57 1 
one of your witneſſes, in the following words: Io me 
it was a very animating ſight; it appeared bold, daring, 
« and becoming the character of a Britiſh ſeaman, en x 
: | « felt his ſuperiority over an enemy he was accuſtomed to 
« beat; and the ſucceſs juſtified the meaſure.” T his, Sir, 5 
is an ale deſcription 3 3 but alas! it appears wholly 
inapplicable to your conduct, after paſſing the rear of the 
: enemy. Your behaviour before that event, is repreſented 3 5 
as bold and enterpriſing; but afte rwards, „it appears to 
have been ſtrongly marked with caution 1 When to lee- 
ward, and your fleet much ſeparated, an action was to be 
brought on at any rate; but when to windward of the 
beaten enemy, your line of battle muſt be formed, and 
every ſhip in their ſtation [ Does this, Sir, afford any 
; proof, that the ſucceſs of your rencounter juſtified the mea- 
| ſure? Had you Peres to renew the engagement, 1 
am perſuaded, by the vice- admiral's anterior behaviour, 
that the Formidable would have immediately followed 
your example; and that ſhe would either have bent her 
foretopſail in going down to the enemy, or engaged un- 
der her main and mizen topſails, Theſe ſails, provided 
. „ 


(194) 


the enemy had laid to, would have ** the dunk . 
pretty well; if they had ſtood on under their topſails, the 
Formidable, in that caſe, muſt have ſet her foreſail. When 
a ſhip of war is ſo damaged as to be rendered unable to act 
as ſhe otherwiſe would do, it is certainly incumbent on 
her to do as well as ſhe can; and, with an enemy in 
view, it is undoubtedly the duty of every commander 7 _ 
40 his utmaſt, to take, fink, burn, and deſtroy their ſhips. 5 
Tue behaviour of ſeveral leaders in the minority, re- 
ſpecting the late court-martial, has excited the wonder 
and abhorrence of many: for my part, I am far from 
wondering that men, heated by party-zeal, and long ha- 
bituated to detraction, ſhould direct their baneful ſhafts : 
- againſt thoſe judges who dared to acquit the man, whom 
they had publicly predevoted to infamy and ruin. As I 
highly approve of the conduct of the late court-martial, 
1 ſhall offer a few queries to the ſerious conſideration of 
thoſe who profeſs different ſentiments on the ſubject, I 
beg leave, Sir, to aſk you, and all your friends, whether 
the late court martial did not do every thing in their 
power to try Sir Hugh Palliſer fairly? Did they not call 
upon every perſon who was thought capable of giving evi- | 
_ dence againſt him? And was not every queſtion put to 5 
them which could be ſuppoſed to effect his crimination? 
Had any of the wit neſſes reaſon to complain that impro- 
: per queſtions were aſked? And was there not ample - 
: ſcope given for the declaration of every fact which had 
any uno to the and of the vice admiral *? 1 be- = 
| ST FF ES lieve 


» In examining the captain of the Vengeance, on the former trial, | 
admiral Keppel, by omitting every queſtion which could anywiſe re- 
late to the diſabled condition and dangerous ſituation of his ſhip, . 


prevented Sir Hugh Palliſer from aſking the witneſs any queſtion 
on thole heads, The court having previouſly reſolved, #* that the 


„ * proſecutor has no right, upon croſs- examination, to enter upon 
* new matter, but muſt confine himſelf to ſuch points as have 
| ; yen | 
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dere I may venture to ſay, that no attempt was made, 
by any of the late judges, to turn mere opinion into mat- 

ter of fact: nor did they give the leaſt cauſe to ſuſpeR, 
that they had any intention of ſheltering their ſentence un- 
t the 8 of vitneſſes . obtained 5 In 


don, : 


ce. fallen from the witneſs i in hls firſt examination 7 the captain was 
not croſs examined. But the court were not under any ſuch re- 
ſtriction; they had heard, by the ſecond witneſs examined, that the 
van of the French fleet fired upon the Vengeance about five o'clock 
in the afternoon, as ſhe was laying about two miles aſtern of the 
Victory in a very ſhattered condition, and unable to make fail ; ane. 
Pet, they did not aſk her commander a lingle queſtion ! 5 There were : = 
no queſtions put to the dns NOOR matters of Tacks but the 0 
two following. 


3 not t the ſignal for the ling «kept fyingal all that time, by 
: _ in order to collect them * 


„ Ayſwy I was fo buſily RT in my © own n ip, that 1 ban no 
— « ſignal for the line on the larboard tac ns 
ue. Did you ſee the French fleet on the morning of the 28th 2 30] 
„% Anſav. No.“ All the other queſtions put to this witneſs, went 
to matter of mere opinion; and no inquiry was made r 4 the 0 
condition, ſituation, or behaviour of the Vengeance! 
A member of the former court— martial, upon the fieond: wit. 
- neſs declining to give his opinion on the admiral's conduct, reſpect- 
ing the ſive articles of the charge, | laid : How are we to form a 
judgment with reſpe&t to the admiral's conduct on that day, but 
4 from the opinion of the officers of the ſhips that commanded 
b there; and if every ofticer. has as much modeſty as the evidence 
& now at the bar, jt is impoſſible we ſhould ever come at the facts 
« alleged againſt the admiral of the fleet, and he muſt ſtand to all the 
 « world charged with not having done his duty; that he has ne A 
« lected it, and that he has forbore to do the utmoſt in his power to 
«© take, fink, burn, or deſtroy the French fleet that had attacked the 
e Britiſh fleet; and that he abſolutely run away from the enemy; I 
% don't enter into any thing more; but it reſpects the five charges 5 


40 againſt him, upon which I beg 8 to obſer ve, and think the 


% court has an undoubted right to alk this queſtion, and 1 ha 5 
6 never give up that point myſelf.“ ; 


\Whatever may have been the friendly intention of this member, 


his words ſeem to be but ill adapted to the purpole of. conveying | 
his ideas of the. admiral's innocence. 11 admiral Ceppel muſt ftank _ 


„ 


Hart, I am clearly of opinion, that their conduct RIDE 
95 out n important _ was wy as did W Juſtice tc 10 


to all the at tad ith not having 3 his Aides aalef the | 
witneſſes will, after giving evidence to a number of facts, declare 
him innocent; ſurely every impartial perſon muſt conclude, that the 
facts ſtated by the ſeveral witneſſes carry, or are conceived to carry, 
the idea of criminality, In ſuch a caſe, what muſt we think of that 
man who can urge a witneſs to declare an opinion which may con- 
tradict ſeveral of the facts he has previouſly ſtated upon oath. The 
+ behaviour of Lord Mulgrave, when preſſed by this celebrated ex- 
aminer to give his opinion, did his lordſhip infinite honour. 


& have taken an oath (ſaid his lordſhip) to anſwer the truth of all 


„ queſtions; I look upon opinion to be matter liable to error; ? 
have anſwered every fact that has come within my knowledge, BED 
4 diftinRly as I could; I hope the court will not preſs upon me to 

4 give my opinion. The court are to judge of the facts before them, 

and I ſhould think myſelf in a moſt diſagreeable ſituation, as a 

. witneſs, if 1 am to be called to anſwer upon my oath to that 
2 6. which is matter of opinion; and perhaps, after giving it to-day, 

* at another time L may alter my opinion, and think it not a juſt 
55 10 one. The facts I can ſpeak to as matter of knowledge; 3 as to opi- 
nion, I cannot. A matter of fact, which may in one caſe be me- 
4 ritorious, may in another be criminal; and I am called upon to 
* decide, whether the acts done by the admiral that day were me- 
1 ritoriqus or criminal? I have anſwered to every fact, to every 
= motion” 'of the fleet that I obſerved, to every ſignal of the fleet 

4 that I ſaw; I am ready and willing cheerfully to anſwer 

_ every queſtion of fact; but to anſwer, whether I am of Spi- 
i nion that the admiral was guilty of negligenily performing his 
A duty, or no? does not become me as a witneſs. It has happened 

| 6 to me during the courſe of the time I have had the honour to ſerve 
under that admiral, to diſapprove in my own mind of particular 

1 ſteps, and upon farther reflection and conſideration, to approve _ 

them, and to feel that I was wrong ; after that, will the gurt. 

4 at this moment, call upon me to ive: an * that perhaps 1 1 

% may alter hereafter? ? 


Tube forcible manner of his lordſhip 8 reaſoning, the honour he 


did all thoſe who had previoully proceeded upon the ſame laudable _ 
principles, and that diſgrace with which he ſo effectually covered his 
" examiner and opponent, muſt afford great ſatisfaction to al who have 

2 wy real eſteem for n and Juftice, | | | 


all 


* 
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all concerned, added real honour to their naval pofeſiion | 
and gave true luftre to their Judicial character. 


As the contents of log - books are never admitted as 


proper evidence on courts- martial, I wondered that a 
few alterations, diſcovered in thoſe very uncertain re- 


_ cords, ſhould have been raiſed into ſuch conſequence at | 


the beginning of your trial; it appeared, however, i in the 


ſubſequent proceedings, that alterations and errors had 
been more general than were at firſt expected; and log- : 
books were juſtly, though not very conſiſtently, allowed 1 5 
to link into their priſtine inſignificance! That thoſe who 
have the care of log- books have a right to correct errors 
and ſupply deficiencies, [ cannot entertain a doubt; nay, - 
I poſitively aſſert that it is their indiſpenſable duty to do 
ſo: whether, in ſuch correRions, there ſhould be any 
= thing eraſed, depends upon orders received, the ſettled be” 
5 cuſtom of the ſervice, or other circumſtances. | 
i log- book which gave riſe to declamation on this head, | 
the vice-admiral was ſaid to have ſent ſeveral of his hips : 
to chaſe to windward on the morning of the 27th, which, 
not being true, was afterwards altered by ſaying, 6c the 8 
e admiral made the ſignal, &c.“ the other difference con- 
ſiſted in additions, by ſtating | more fully the admiral! 5 
= ſignals in the afternoon for ſhips to bear down ; 
mentioning the ſeeing of the three French ſhips on the 
= morning of the 28th, which had been entirely omitted. 
Theſe alterations, Sir, ſeem to have been very proper; „ 
but that which you particularly objected to was, its being 
added, after mentioning the Robuſte's bearing down in 


In that i 


and by 


the evening to take her ſtation, „ that ſhe continued i in 


her ſtation with as much exactneſs as a diſabled ſhip | 
59200 could do, the admiral making much fail, However 
difficult it may have been to keep in her Ration before 


dark, on account of the ſail which the Victory carried, 8 


that cauſe of difficulty had not exiſted all the night; 


2 2 5 other- 


Ca} 


= n the Robuſte's ee ETES * could not have 
been miſtaken for the vice-admiral's blue flag, abreaſt of 
the van about day-break in tae morning, will ven- 
ture to ſay, that all the log- books in the fleet were de- 
ficient in many reſpects, if not alſo erroneous : indeed 
it is hardly poſſible for any log-book to be N % 
ſuch times: but of all the log-books in the fleet, thoſe 
of the Vidory and the Queen appear to have been the 
moſt erroneous. During thoſe | periods in which you 
advanced towards the enemy on the larboard tack, and 
_ afterwards flood away from them to join ſome. of your 
diſabled ſhips, the Victory's log- book ſtates her to have 
been Jaying-to! from the time of her coming out of 
action at one 0 clock, until ſhe joined the diſabled ſhips 
i five, ſhe was quite inactive according to her log- 
| book; 4 and her ſecond wearing, at three o'clock, Was 
declared by the maſter to have been added. but a few 
8 deer before he delivered it into court! | 
The miniſtry nave been repeatedly e wich having 
taken an active part in both the late trials, with a view 
to pervert juſtice : but not the leaſt ſhadow of evidence has = 
been produced to ſupport the aſſertion. Your friends 
8 moved the houſe of commons for leave to bring in a bill 
for trying. you athore ? 5 the "Ry . the bill 


5 


6 . This i is a _ large piece of oak, mls to fn upon the head . 
of the foretopmaſt, and projecting forwards ſo as to receive the fore- 
topgallantmaſt throvgh a hole made in it for that purpoſe. The 
Robuſte appears to have been advanced as far as the rear of the van 
diviſion at day-break of the 28th; and as her foretopgallantmaſt had 
been ſhot away in the action, its cap became the more conſpicuous, 
and had moſt probably occaſioned the miſtake ; however that may 
have been, it was clearly proved, that the Formidable was then 1 
cConſiderable diſtance aſtern. 


An ill ſtate of health, with which the admiral had,” at times, 


been long afflicted, was the plea upon which the motion was ground- 


175 ed; and, although I do not mean to call in queſtion the juſtneſs of 
that plea, I cannot help thinking that it does not well accord with 


the: 


\ 
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paſſed, many of your diſtinguiſhed adherents attended the _ 
trial. Sir Hugh was left to himſelf ! and you was ho- 
nourably acquitted ! I preſume, Sir, you well know, that 
the vice-admiral was not ſo accommodated on his trial, 
either with reſpect to place or company; and y c the 
whole kingdom was made to ring with miniſterial in- 
fluence! Had the majority leaders gone down to Portſ- 
mouth and attended the trial, day after day, I own that 
I ſhould not have been altogether free from ſuſpicion : . 
great folks ſeldom take ſo much pains unleſs they have f 
ſome important end in view. As I do not find that any of 
the miniſtry did attend, but left that buſineſs wholly to thoſe 
who appeared to be their determined enemies, I conclude, : 
that neither you nor your friends can produce the ſmalleſt 
proof of their having endeavoured to exerciſe any undue. 1 
influence on any of the late trials. I ſincerely wiſh, Sir, 
the conduct of your adherents had put it in my power to 
fay as much for them. ; Although they loudly demanded 
an immediate enquiry into the tranſactions. of the 27th = 
and 28th of July, they ſeemed to be alarmed upon hear= MTS. 
ing that it was ordered to take place; - and the public Wenne 
quickly favoured with a ſpecimen of their perſuaſive po = 
ers. Soon after your trial was fixed, a copy of the repre- 
een of the aun. admiral; appeared in the Genera! Ad- 5 


5 the prior 14 übe et boatiog of his f; 1 e the 4s; | 
ral had notice to prepare for trial, his friends repreſented him as the 
5 only man in the kingdom capable of being her /avinur. And the 
act, authoriſing the board of admiralty to-order the trial on ſhote, 
was no ſooner paſled, than his advocates, forgetting all bodily j i: 
Frmities, inſiſted that he was the only ſea-ofticer. capable of inter- 5 
poſing between Great Britain, and that danger which then threat 
ened her ! If the admiral's ſtate of health bad long been ſuc! 1, that 
the going on board of a ſhip ia Port/mouth harbour, and the coming on 
thore again, only once a day during the trial, would have immi- 
nently endangered his life; I hope I may be allowed to ſay, that he 
could not be the fittz/7 perſon to LGUreet Britanuia's thunder amidſt 
con TR . — | | 


vertiſer ; 


n 


vertiſer ; ; and, although its contents were ill, ſuited to 
carry conviction to any impartial reader, ſome of the peo- 


ple, if not the court-martial, were much miſled by the au- 
thority of its declared authors, 


In the cloſe of that extraordinary piece they ſay: « We : 
Y ce therefore humbly repreſent, in behalf of public order, as 
c&c well as of the diſcipline of the navy, to your majeſty, 


5 cc 


3 


cc“ ſations of ſubordinate officers againſt their commander 


1 cc j in chief; and particularly the miſchief and ſcandal of 


Wo: 


te 


& and in ſubordinate military command, previous to 
their making ſuch accuſations, to attempt to corrupt = 
cc the public judgment, by the publication of libels *on 
. their officers in a common newſpaper, thereby exciting 
« mutiny in your majeſty” 8 navy, as well as prejudicing + 
« the minds of thoſe who are to try the merits of the ac- 
"O00 cuſation AE. the ſaid ſuperior officer. —lc, is not 


cc 


8 . In my opinion, no Sivtication of truth, 1 appears to hav 5 
the redreſs of the grievance complained of, or the prevention of _ 


its conſequences as its only object, ought to be deemed a libel. 


As malice prepenſe makes the act of killing, murder; ſo, with de- 
ference to thoſe great authorities from whom I now venture to diſ- 


| ſent, the malicious deſign, appearing in a publication, of expoſing a 


perſon to public contempt, hatred, or ridicule, conſtitutes the libel; 


and without which, it does ws 1 ren, came. properly. pnder | 


| that denomination, 


+ As ſome may probably think that my firſt Addreſs, oe ering 
the time of its appearance, came under this deſcription, 1 beg 


| leave to obſerve, that the word malicious having been extra: judicially 
uſed in the ſentence of the former court- martial, I ſaw that Sir Hugh 
Palliſer went to his trial with a great deal of prejudice againſt him; 
and hence concluded, that the publication of my Addreſs at 9524 5 
time, inſtead of corrupting the public judgment and prejudicing the 
minds of thoſe who were then trying the merits of the accuſation | 


againſt him, had a direct tendency to reſtore that equilibrium which 
the admiral's friends, in and out of parliament, 
if not e deſti Py ed. 


my 


the danger of long concealed, and afterwards precipi- 
tately adopted charges, and of all recriminatory accus- 


permitting men, who are at once in high civil office, 


r 
is; e 
e eee eee 


had moſt ſhamefully, 


1 
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my buſineſs, Sir, to enquire, whether the reprefeittadicn : 
from which this is quoted was genuine or ſpurious ; nor 
whether public order and the diſcipline of the navy were 
among the objects which the repreſenters had in view: I. 
mean, for the preſent, to allow their remarks to be juſt, 
in order to make them more ſenſibly feel the weight of 
their own artillery, Tf Sir Hugh' 8 publiſhing a letter in 
the newſpaper, in order to defend his profeſſional cha- 
racter againſt a moſt ſcandalous newſpaper attack, can be 15 
called an attempt to corrupt the public judgment, pre- 
vious to the exhibiting of his charge againſt you; if it 
: may juſtly be deemed a libel on his commander in chief 3 
if it excited mutiny in the navy; and if it had a ten- | 
dency to prejudice the minds of thoſe who were to try the 
merit of his accuſation againſt you ; how powerfully muſt = 
dtute repreſentation of the twelve admirals operate, in the 
production of all thoſe baneful effects! What think you, 1 
5 Sir, of your repreſenting friends They exclaim againſt 
: the miſchief and ſcandal of permitting, &c, but 1. ſhould _ 
be glad to know in what manner they wiſhed his ma- 
jeſty to have hindered Sir Hugh Palliſer from defending 0 
himſelf when attacked in the newſpapers ? Such arbi- 
trary doctrine from thoſe Who have the vanity to ſtyle 
themſelves advocates for freedom, has a very ſtrange ſound _ 
5 indeed: but, as the learned Dr. Price: ſays, «© The peo- 0 


„ ple who cry out ſo vehemently for liberty to themſclyes, _ 
cc are the moſt unwilling to grant it to others,” 


T can- 


not yet helieve that the twelve admirals, whoſe names 
Were ſubjoined to the forementioned repreſentation i in the 5 
public papers, could ſubſcribe ſuch a compoſition, pre- 
ſent it to their ſovereign, and deliver a copy for publi- 
cation: but if they really did, Jam perſuaded that many | 
think his majeſty would have done well, if he had N 
moved them as far as poſlible from thoſe diſagreeable con- 
. ſequences of Which they Samer in that caſe, the 


firft 


n) 


=” | firſt ſubſcriber might have been excepted, on account of 3 
bis preſent age and paſt ſervices, 

Although I have endeavoured to defend atminifiration | 
againſt the unjuſt attacks of your friends, reſpecting the 
conduct of the late court-martial, I have a few things to 
offer againſt them.—Few did I ſay ? Yes, they are few 
in number; but I am ſorry to have occaſion to add, they 
are of the utmoſt conſequence to this deluded, divided, 
and otherwiſe invincible kingdom. The charge, Sir, is 
no leſs than that of putting our fleets and armies under 
the direction of minority men. Our diſcord at home 
has rendered this war peculiarly diſtreſsful; and it re- 
quires adminiſtration to act With caution and ſpirit. Our 
colonies, grown wanton through our liberality, have ven- 
tured to unſheath the ſword againſt their parent-ſtate ; 7 
and a number of men here, who think it their intereſt 
to fiſh i in troubled water, have ſorely done their utmoſt 5 z 
to promote their parricidious deſigns ! Freedom has in. | 
| deed been their boaſted object, but, by difſi mulation md 

falſehood, they have long endeavoured to inſtigate 1 
moſt happy and generous people on earth, to oppoſe the 3 
legal government of their country. Shall theſe men, „ i 
be entruſted to fight our battles at the head of our fleets . Z 
and armies ? Ought they to be ſent, as admirels and as ge- 
nerals, to ſupprets that very rebellion, which, as fena= _ 5 
tors, they have repeatedly applauded ! I wiſh I could ſay 1 
that this has not been the caſe. The advocates for the 
| American rebellion either ſpeak according to their con- 
ſcience, or contrary to its dictates: if the former, com- 
mon ſenſe ſays they ought not to be employed, left they 
ſhould cheriſb that rebellion which their duty to the 
ſtate requires them to cruſh; if the latter, they are 
| ſurely unworthy of every ſpecies of truſt : thoſe who are 
capable of ſpeaking. contrary to their conſcience, in 
matters of 0 laſt importance to their country, will 
not 
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not feruple | to 015 contrary to their conſcience, when | in- 


tereſt or inclination invite. 


When it was found neceſſary to commence hoſtilities _ 
: againſt France, many loyal Britons were of « opinion that 
all parties would heartily join againſt the natural enemy E 
of their country : but alas! our ancient and ambitious 
ſoe is now become the great and good ally of our revolted es 
_ colonies ; and that villainous union, inſtead of producing 
_ univerſal reſentment here, has ONS: highly approved, and 
the power of the enemy magnified, even in the Britiſh 
ſenate! Iam convinced that the colonies have been ex= 
cited to rebellion by the baſe behaviour of our patriots, 
and that we are ſtill indebted to the ſame cauſe for its 
continuance and conſequence. But F rance, joined with 1 
our rebellious ſubjects, proving unable to embarraſs Our 
| miniſtry ſo as to oblige them to reſign thoſe places which ; 
the leaders in oppolition, at the hazard of their country, 


ſeem determined to obtain, great pains have been taken 


in tempting Spain alſo to take advantage of our ſituation! 15 
5 Spain, contrary to her true intereſt, is now our enemy; 5 
2 and thoſe very men who have laboured inceſſantly in 

bringing it about, appear to be afraid of the conſe- 5 

quences: with reſpect to the principal cauſe of that event, 

I beg leave to refer to the following paſſage in my firſt 

letter, publiſhed in the Morning Chronicle of Auguſt 
the 13th *, as conveying my opinion on the ſubje& : Cs 
00 Whenever I reflect, that one of the fineſt fleets Bri- ; 
6c tain ever ſent to ſea, declined the acceptance of prof= 

: 60 fered battle, when to windward of the enemy, 1 am 

„ pained beyond expreſſion. We have great reaſon to be- 
« lieve, that the allowing of Waſhington's army to re- 
460 main always in full force, has eneonrages the er 1 


8 In this letter, fened Nauticus, I requeſted the printer to _=_ 1 5 


clare my real name to all who ſhould complain of their mY ag- 


Q N « French £ 


6 


te French. to abett their rebellion z and who knows bow 8 
« far the late eſcape of the French fleet may affect the 
40 future conduct of the yet 150 175 Spaniard.“—I am 
8 ſorry o ſay, Sir, that my fears with reſpect to Spain have 
been too juſtly founded: although it would be unreaſon- 
able to ſuppoſe that Spain wiſhes to aſſiſt our revolted co- 
JT lllonies ſo effectually as to eſtabliſh their independence; 5 
we may ſuppoſe her willing to embrace the preſent op- 
portunity for cruſhing our power, in order to make a 
= prey of them when rendered defenceleſs. The leaders in 
oppoſition have often claimed great merit, on account of 
ſeveral events in the preſent war having taken place ac- 
_ cording to their predictions: by the ſame rule I think 5 
| I may alſo be allowed to claim, with this material dif- 5 
ference in my favour, namely, that 6 have not, either | 
directly or indirectly, Had any hand in bringing that which 
nas predicted to paſs : I never was in the ſecrets of the 
enemy; nor have any of my friends had the direction of 
the Britiſh forces. For my part, I think the times have a 
| very ſerious aſpect: our fleets and armies, till lately, have 
been exceedingly inactive; and our executive powers ſeem 
to be greatly 1 relaxed. Inquiries have indeed been inſti- 
| tuted ; but to what purpoſe ? exculpation, inſtead of 


crimination, ſeems to have been their chief, if not their 


only object! When an expedition miſcarries, or a cam 
paign proves fruitleſs, and there clearly appears to have 

been a fault ſomewhere; J cannot err in faying, it is the 
duty, the indiſpenſable duty of adminiſtration, to uſe theix 5 
utmoſt endeavours to find out and puniſh every delin= 

quent. I know the part which our patriots act on ſuch 
occaſions z and am bold to ſay, that their pernicious in- . 
terference, in behalf of every ſuppoſed delinquent, ſhould 7 
excite government to a greater exertion of thoſe powers 


f with which it is wiſely inveſted. 


"Tam 


ing), 
I am ſorry to obſerve, that adminiſtration does not treat 
the minority leaders with that ſpirit which, in my opi- 
nion, the exigency of the times require. I think I may 
_ venture to ſay, that the miniſtry have many friends in the 
Britiſh empire; and that, were the former to act with 
greater ſpicit, they would add conſiderably to the number 
of the latter, When the moſt inceſſant endeavours are 


auſed to render government odious to the people, when 


foreign powers are invited to ſtrengthen the hands of our 


” rebellious ſubjects, and when ſome who are high i in rank, 


| endeavour to perſuade us to ſubmit to all the conſequences ö 
of ſubjugation, without bravely attempting to ſurmount 
our difficulties, the real friends of their king and coun- 
try ought not to be ſilent. — Under that impreſſion, Sir, 


L entered upon the conſideration of your defence; and 


my ideas of Sir Hugh Palliſer' 8 innocence, abilities, and 
| bravery, have induced me to make ſome remarks on his | 
trial * and the ſentence of the court. martial. eee 


bo: - 


As the rottenneſs diſcovered in the Formidable's foremaſt 

| has been the ſubject of much converſation, it may probably be ex- 
pected that I ſhould ſay ſomething on that head. The carpenter's 
 faying that he knew nothing of it until they arrived at Plymouth, 


has induced ſeveral to think that, either the maſt was no wile rot- 


ten, or, if it was, that no diſcovery had been made of it until he got 
into Plymouth Sound: but the diſcovery of the rottenneſs on the 


ga afternoon of the 27th, was clearly proved by captain Bazeley, lieu- 


tenant Hille, and Mr. Forfar, the maſter, without being in the leaſt 


affected by the evidence of the carpenter. That the maſt was deeply 


wounded in the action by a large ſhot, that its inſide rottenneſs was 


5 thereby diſcovered, and that all, who in their then hurry had an op. 
portunity of examining, might have ſeen it, does not admit of the 


eaſt doubt. The carpenter was buſily employed all the afternoon 
and night, in fiſhing the mizenmaſt; and he only went upon the 
forecaſtle to examine and give avs concerning the replacing of 
thoſe fore- channel chain-plates which had been that away. Al- 
though the nature of the caſe rendered a (light repair inefficacious, 
and their bearing away for Plymouth next day, made a conſiderable 
; roger then unneceſſary, I cannot help thinking that the carpenter, 
* at leiſure, 0ugat. to have examined the wound, and made 


LOS him- | 


ä 


on 3 condemned as unſerviceable. 


( 16 ) 


to my motto, which I have taken the liberty to borrow | 
from your defence, | have made many additions to my 
former obſervations, becauſe.I thought them neceſſary to 


the expreſſing of my ſentiments more fully on the ſubject : 


in doing ſo, I hope that I have not given any juſt cauſe 
of offence, either to you, or to others concerned, I beg 
leave to ſay, I have delivered my ſentiments in a manner 
which I thought ſuitable to your rank and former ſer= 
| vices; and conſiſtent with that character which I ever 
8 wiſh to ſupport myſelf, Having no deſire to hurt the re- 
putation of any one in the fleet, I have avoided taking I 
any further notice of the evidence, than I judged neceſ- 
ſary to the introduction or the confirmation of my jr 
marks on the ſubject lately agitated between you and Sir | 
Hugh Palliſer: : and I have even treated very ſparingly ö 
on your own evidence in the late trial, though it cer-= 
| tainly affords abundant matter for animadverſion.. Wholly 7 
unacquainted with adminiſtration and oppoſition, and 
without the leaſt perſonal knowlege of any who were par- 
: ticularly concerned on either of the late trials, I can truly . 
ſay that I am not, knowingly, under the influence of party 
nor of perſonal prejudice. Conceiving the nat ion to have 
been greatly injured by the tranſactions of the 27th and 
28th of July, J have endeavoured to ſet the important 
matters in their true light; and to repel thoſe inſults 
which, in ſeveral inſtances, have. been offered to the un- 
: derſtandiug of every Britiſh, ſeaman, There a are thouſands | 


. bimſelf acquainted with the ſtate of the matt —By the account rf 
damages delivered into court on the late trial, it appears, that, 
inſtead of the maſt's being condemned according to the judgment of 
the officers of the king's yard at Plymouth, it was fi/hed and caſed 
at the particular deſire of Sir Hugh Palliſer, in order that he might 
he ſooner ready for ſea ; by the quantity of rotten wood which the 
Carpenter took out of it and produced to the court on the 2gth of 
April, it appears that the wound was opened again at Portſmouth; 


and, upon the whole, it is reaſonable to enen, that it was ul. 


„ 
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in the kingdom well able to judge oh the ſubject; to them 


1 appeal for the juſtice and candour of my obſervations. 
Should any of your friends and adherents, eſpecially th oſe 
of our profeſſion, think that J have erred in any particular, 


beg leave to requeſt a publication of their ſentiments: 
in that caſe, I ſhall cheerfully give up whatever may ap- 
_ pear to be wrong; and ſtrenuouſſy defend every article 
that ſhall prove to be right: juſtice to you, and to the 
public, demands the former; ; and a due regard for truth, 
and to that important cauſe in which I have engaged, 06; 
. quires the latter. Let my errors be once candidly pointed 
out, I will quickly thank that friendly hand, and ſo far 
yield the palm, even to the weakeſt of our profeſſion: but, 
whilſt no ſigns of miſtake appear, I am reſolved to main- 
tain my ſentiments againſt every oppoſing | ſon of Zebulon. | 
Should that congeniality which lately induced you and a 
1 celebrated admiral to extol each other? 8 naval conduct, 7 
now excite to a mutual defence, and your noble friend ro 
ſhould take the lead in that difficult buſineſs, 1 ſhall | 
| ſoon give you an opportunity of returning the favour. 
The ſquadron which his lordſhip lately commanded was, 15 
i believe, the 5% manned one that ever appeared at ſea 
in any quarter of the globe. But to conclude. —Where, 
Sir, are all thoſe veterans. in oppoſition who are conti- 
nually enervating the Britiſh government, diſmaying | : 
their fellow=ſubjefts, and inſpiring our enemies with 
hopes of eaſy conqueſt! ? Let them now appear againſt 
what I have advanced, or candidly own the irreſiſtible : 
force of truth, If [ have miſquoted your words, or miſ- 
taken their meaning, refer to the inſtances ; if I have | 
miſrepreſented your. actions, or drawn any unfair infer- 
ences, point out the injury; or, if you apprehend that 


I have ſaid any thing contrary to truth, or inconſiſtent 
with that reſpe@ which is due to your rank and former 


ſervices, exhibit your complaint; I declare myſelf ready 
to render ample, public, and immediate reparation, 
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you have ſaid on the ſcore of my profeſſion o 


| adverted to, or totally neglected. No man can plead an en- 


ner of its operating render it leſs dangerous: it often ſteals 
Into the moſt guarded and upright mind, and every object, 
ſeen through that falſe medium, becomes proportionably magnt» | 


| fied or diminiſhed, defective or redundant. 


I freely own that I abhor the conduct of Oppoſition in both 


| Houſes of Parliament, becauſe I think it clearly ſubverſive 


of the National welfare. Like hungry Eſau with his birth-. 
right, they appear eager to ſell their Country for a meſs of 
Pottage. They readily voted the ſupplies of the preſent year 
It is true; but ſome have ſtrenuouſly endeavoured to hinder 
Adminiſtration from making a proper uſe of them! Our 
formidable fleets and numerous armies mult greatly increaſe 
our national debt, and, unleſs employed to effect, they will ac- 
cCelerate that which the Patriot are continually ſounding in our 
ears, ihe ruin of the Empire. The Leaders in oppoſition ſeem 


| principally to aim at driving the Miniſtry out of their places, in 


order that they may poſſeſs them; and although they may con- 


tinue to be foiled in their chief deſign, they are pretty ſure of 
oOccaſioning ſuch delays and miſcarriages as cannot fail een 


1 Return you thanks for the very favourable opinion you 
 ®. have given of my Addreſs to the Honourable Avguſtus 
Keppel; and I particularly acknowledge my obligation for what 
f impartiality: _ 
66 There is great profeſſion of impartiality in this piece (fay 
| «6 you), but the Author's profeſſions are rendered queſtionable 
e by the keenneſs of his manner, and the ſarcaſms which he 
4 frequently caſts on the Admiral's friends and adherents— 
e the minority, the patriots, &. whom he ſeverally cenſures 
„ for their attachment to party principles, in oppoſition to 
% what he deems the true zntereſt and honour of his country” 
El confeſs, Gentlemen, that ſome of my expreflions concern- 
| Ing our preſent parriots are keen; but that keenneſs, I hope, 
proceeds from no other ſouice than that of an honeſt indigna= 
tion. I will not venture, however, to ſpeak with abſolute cer- 
tainty on this head. That man knows but little of the human 
heart who thinks himſelf perfectly ſecure from the danger of 
partiality, eſpecially in matters of importance; even a ſecret _ 
- wiſh frequently miſleads the unwary judgment, and „at ev: 
_ dence which alone ought to determine it, is either not duly 


tire exemption from prejudice ; nor can the imperceptible man- 
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be taken that opportunity of reſiſting the Engliſh Government, 
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wen with plaubble pretences For futore attacks, When the ut- 


moſt aſſiduity is requiſite in every, or in any branch of Admi- 
niſtration, then do our ever watchful Patriots become inceſſant 
in barraſ/ing and perplexing them; of this, the late inquiry into 


the management of Greenwich hoſpital affords a very ſtriking 


inſtance : whoever adverts to thoſe eſſential ſervices which ap- 


pear to have been done to that excellent inſtitution by the Ear! 
of Sandwich, and has the honour and intereſt of Britain at 
- heart, muſt look on the late inquiſitorial conduct of Richmond's 
Duke with diſapprobation and abhorrence, 
e are told that an Hon. Member of the Houſe of Commons 
lately ſaid; when that fide of the houſe (the Minority). conn 
4 tinued to harraſs them (the Miniſtry) and to throw obſtacles _ 
“in their way, it ſerved as a ſpur to their aQtivity,” —Surely 
Adminiltration ought to be otherwiſe employed than in ſur- 
mounting ſuch obſtacles as the Leaders in oppoſition may think _ 
\ fit to throw in their way. But this, Gentlemen, is not the only _ 
pernicious conſequence of their nefarious conduct: diſcontent and 
&eſpondency are in ſome meaſure made to pervade the kingdom, 
and great encouragement is given to all our enemies io proſe- 
cute their wicked deſigns, To the truth of the former, daily _ 
experience bears teſtimony, and to that of the latter, the following 
Quotations ſhall ſpeak. The French Gazette of June the 18th, M˖B 
1779, under the article of London news, ſays: “Mr. Hartley 


„ inſiſted, that the naval force of France was almoſt equal to 1 
„ that of Great Britain both in Europe and America, that 


Spain held the balance, and whichever fide ſhe declared for, 5 
©" would have the ſuperiority.— He would dare to aſſert, that : 
England would no longer be Miſtreſs of the Ocean than it 


„ pleaſed the Houſe of Bourbon to permit her.” — The elo- 


guet Burke averred, that Mr. Hartley had advanced no- 


thing but truth; and he eee this opinion by a circum- 


4 ſtantial detail of the whole Spaniſh force.“ In that of June : 
the 22d, they fay : ** Meſirs, Townſend, Burke, and Fox, were 
„ (thoſe, of the oppoſition, who diſtinguiſhed themſelves moſt 


_ 


* againſt the motion (the late vote of credit); they obſerved, 
that the nation in its preſent very alarming ſituation, exbauſt- 
ed itſelf by the moſt enormous expences, when every day diſ- 
covered ſome new enemy; that Spain was about to declare 
againſt us; that Ireland, threatened with an invaſion, had 


« and that even Scotland was full of diſcontent ”—Can we 


wonder, Gentlemen, that our ambitious enemies ſhould, under 

| ſuch influence, entertain hopes of effecting their villainous pur- 

_ poles againſt this much envied kingdom ? or does it require a 
moment's conſideration to declare, that the conduct of our Pa. 
triots has been exceedingly prejudicial to their Country? 


We are told, that a Noble Admiral, in expatiating on the 


mal - conduct of Adminiſtration, on the firſt day of the laſt Seſ- 
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and another minority Peer aſked; ** were we not inferior every 


« where? that is (he begged to be underſtood) wherever our 
6+ fleets met the fleets of France.“ Here his Lordſhip took oc- * 
caſioon to ſpeak of the affair off Breſt; and he objected to the 
- Addreſs to his Majeſty, which was then the ſubject of debate. 
The baleful tendency of the objections made by the Minority 
Leaders on this occaſion, was ſtrongly marked by the following 
_ queſtion put by that very able ſpeaker, the late Earl of Suffolk: 
„ Would the noble Lords, who have objected to the Addreſs 
„ (ſaid his Lordſhip), have us to ſay to France, ave are uner- 
= « ably fitu ated, our reſources _ are gone, our Powers are at an end, 
d ave pray ye give us peace!“ — Surely, Gentlemen, thoſe who _ 
are capable of recommending ſuch abject language to Admini- 
| tration, ought to be deemed unworthy the privileges, the ho- 
nour, and even the name of Britons. —But, to view the hurtful 
conduct of oppoſition in fti:l ſtronger colours, I beg leave to call 


your attention to the following paſſage in the Morning Chronicle 


of the 27th of November laſt, The Printer, in giving an ac- 
Count of the Earl of Shelburne's ſpeech in the Houſe of Lords, 
on the preceding day, ſays: He (Lord Shelburne) proteſted _ 
6 that the ſalvation of this country was aſcribeable to Admiral 
Keppel; and after repeatedly aſſerting, that he moſt heartily | 
„ wiſhed the public, both within and without doors, would 
c riſe, as one man, and drag the authors of our preſent cala- 
„ mities to ignominy and puniſhment, he concluded with” &c. 
II am perſuaded, Gentlemen, you will think this was a very 
daring attempt: thanks be to God, it has þ:ther'o proved fruit- 
Jeſs. Such language in the aſſembly of the Britiſh Peers, at 
ſuch a criſis, was truly alarming ; and it ſtill calls ſor the ſerious 
_ conſideration of all who love their King and Country. If there 
be a ſubject in the kingdom who can approve of ſuch conduct, I 
call on him to ſtand forth and avow his approbation. For my |= 
part I ſolemrly declare, that I could not have ſat with his Lord- | 
hip again, as a fellow-member, until the legality of his beha- 
viour had been properly determined. Reflect ye Miniſters, on 
your aſtoniſhing timidity, and bluſh! Infurrections, notwith- 
ſtanding the ae and the /edulity of our Patriots, have not 
pet taken place: but faction at home, rebellion abroad, and a 
war with foreign enemies, are the genuine effects of their perni- 


cious, I had almoſt ſaid diabolical, patriotiſm / — May the Al- 3 


mighty change their conduct, or, in mercy to the Empire, take 
them 70 Himel, in that way which he fees molt conducive to his 
glory, and the welfare of the Rate; and may Britons henceforth 
de joined, as one man, in fearing our moit gracious GOD, in 


honoufing our illuſtrious Sovereign, and in promoting the true 


| Intereſt of our much injured Country). 
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